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Self-Discipline, as Means and End of Education. 





BY A. L. CHAPIN, D. D., PREST. BELOIT COL. | 


(Lecture before the State Teachers’ Association, 
on Thursday, July 16, 1874.) 

There is a simple, but profound philos- | 
ophy underlying our subject,which should | 
be briefly noticed in the outset. Whatever | 
objections may be urged against that theo- 

ry of “evolution,” which would make the | 

highest style of man only a monkey de. | 
veloped, there can be no question that the 
growth of the individual man from infan- | 
cy to complete manhood is directed by a | 
law of development, simple and uniform. 
All organic life begins with the germs on- 
ly of the being that is to be. All growth 
is the simple unfolding of hidden func- 
tions, unrevealed capacities wrapped up 
in those germs. 

The conditions of the unfolding process 
are different in the several departments of 
organic life. For we will not now trouble 
ourselves with the question whether ot | 
not all life may in the last analysis be re- | 
solved into a single element. Leaving | 
that question to be settled, if it may be, | 
by future scientific research, we take | 





‘ 


‘that certain conditions be adjusted to it, 


| for the unfolding of that life; and through 
lull the stages of its growth, the plant is 


| passive, dependent on agencies outside of 
‘itself to meet the conditions of its devel- 


opment. The seed dropped into the crey- 
ice of the rock does wonders with the 
little which it finds to feed on, but some 
soil and moisture must be furnished, or it 

xan do nothing. The plant growing in 
the cellar stretches away toward the dist- 


lant light, but the gleam of light must be 


admitted first. The root may push its 
way many feet under ground to reach the 
water that it needs, but it is led on every 
inch by the moisture ministered on that 
side. The self-movement of the sensitive 
plant comes only as a response to the ex- 
ternal touch. All the modifications and 
varieties of of flowers and fruit produced 
by man’s contrivance only confirm this 
involuntariness as the leading character- 
istic of the process by which the germs 
of vegetable life are unfolded. 

In the animal kingdom life begins and 
goes on with something of this passive 
dependence. But very soon appears, in- 
, herent in the being itself, a spring of vol- 





things as they are, in the well detined dis. | | untary action, a power of choice withina 
tinctions of vegetable life, animal life,| certain range, a spirit of independence, 
and rational life. Now we observe that | within defined bounds. The animal thinks 
throughout the vegetable kingdom the | for himself, understands to some extent 
process of growth is, to all appearance, | the conditions of his own being, and goes 
entirely davoluntary. On the very organ- | out under impulses that start within him- 
ization of the seed, in any case, there is| self to fulfill the conditions. So a self- 
stamped a law of its life, which demands | directing power combines with external 
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agencies to direct the unfolding of his | 
capacities, and for that reason they rise 
and expand away beyond anything we | 
see in the unfolding of plant life. We) 
recognize this as a higher order of being. | 
To this leading characteristic of animal | 
life we give the name of instinct. Yee it) 
is not perfect freedom, complete inde- | 
pendence. These instinctive impulses 
are confined to a comparatively narrow | 
range, and beyond that range are inflex- | 
ible, invariable. There isa bound beyond | 
which they cannot advance the develop- | 
ment. Like all the physical conditions | 
of the being, these instincts are restricted | 
by the prescribed law of life, and the ac- | 
tion put forth is, after all, a kind of pas- | 
sive following of the prescription of na- 
ture. Man may lay hold on these instincts 
to secure a higher development in certain 
lines than could otherwise be attained. | 
The horse may catch the spirit of his | 
master, and under that impulse do far | 
more than he would under any prompt. | 
ings of his own. | 





But, so far as we can} 
see, itis with no conscious aim at self: | 
improvement. No such thing as self-dis- | 
cipline seems predicable of the animal. 
We turn now to the domain of rational 
life, and make mankind our study. Here | 
we find that with respect to certain func- 
tions, the germs of life in man make an 
involuntary growth, like that of plants. 
With respect to certain other capacities, 
there is an instinctive development like 
that of the lower animals. But in neith- 
er respect is the growth strong and vigor- 
ous as in the other spheres. Whatever 
goes on in these ways is incidental, sub- 
ordinate to a new principle. Here not 
only are the germs of life larger, enfold- 
ing more and higher properties, but the 
law of the unfolding of the germs is ina 
manner, throughout, self-regulating by 
the presence of an all controlling will- 
power. There is in every man a power of 
choice, the action of which begins very 
early and is the first sign of that rational 
element we call the soul. It qualifies and 
modifies all the subsequent growth more 
or less. It is the element of personality, 
and is with every one, determinative of 
the measure of his manhood. Though it 
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does not clothe him with absolute inde- 
pendence, yet in a sense and to a degree, 
all the functions and capacities of his na- 
ture are subject to his own will. In re- 
spect to all that distinguishes him from 
the lower order of creation the processes 
of his growth are voluntary. He may, to 
avery great extent, make or mar himself. 
This makes him, as no other creature is, 
capable of self-discipline, and self disci- 
pline means the exercise of a man’s own 
will-power over the processes of his own 
development. 

Now if Lrightly apprehend it, the term 
“education” is properly applicable only 
to beings that are capable of self-disci- 
pline. Plants are improved by culture, 
|animals are improved by training. So 
| far as men partake of the nature of veg- 
| etables and of animals, culture and train- 
ing may subserve their improvement. 
But their highest development into prop- 
er manhood goes on by processes of edu- 
cation peculiar to them. The rational 
soul unfolds its own germs, draws out its 
own capacities by a will of its own, and 
for cherished purposes of its own. It 


| may avail itself of external helps, and it 
| may be stimulated by external appliances, 


but the vital educating force is the will 
power of the soul itself. Nothing is 
properly education which does not grow 
mainly under that force. A conscious- 
ness of capacity and a will to exercise 
and unfold the capacity, are prime essen- 
tials of the whole process. We talk about 
self-educated men as a class distinct from 
other educated men, but in reality every 
man that is educated at all, is self-edu- 
cated. External circumstances may be 
in differen’, cases favorable or unfavora- 
ble, encouraging or discouraging to the 
exertion of the will for self-improvement, 
but the result is attained always in the 
same way. There is no dispensing with 
that force. Only, to the greater will- 
power that overcomes special obstacles, 
we cheerfully and justly accord special 
merit. The process of education involves 
the imparting and the receiving of knowl- 
edge; for truth is what the soul feeds on 
aud grows by: but this giving and get- 
ting knowledge is not the main thing. 
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One’s mind may be stuffed till it is as full } 
as an encyclopa@dia, and the man’s real | 
education will be hindered rather than 
helped thereby; his real manhood will be 
weakened instead of being strengthened, | 
just as a man who makes a beer-barrel of | 
his body debilitates all its tissues by 
bloating them. The teacher is called an | 
educator, but he is properly so-called, only 
as he touches the springs of life in the | 
soul of his pupil to wake the will power | 
there, and give it direction and steadiness 
of application towards this end of self: | 
development. The fundamental idea ean. | 
not be too strongly emphasized, that edu- 
cation ts self development, of which the efficient 
force is a man’s own will, 

If these things are so, if this philoso- 
phy is sound, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that whatever is employed 
as a means of educaiion must touch that 
inner spring, the will-power, and will 
work genuine results only by inducing 
through it, self-discipline. This statement 
will be best confirmed by illustration. At 
West Point, not long ago, I was much in- 
terested in watching the process of “setting 
up”’ the new cadets, as it is termed, that 
is the physical exercise with which the 
education of the young soldier begins. 
Each new recruit is put under the charge 
of a cadet of the previous class, and for 
two or three hours each day, is required 
by word of command to go through an 
almost endless variety of bodily motions. 
At first sight, everything in the process 
seemed unnatural and awkward. What- 
ever of natural grace a man had must be 
laid aside, that he might come under an 
artificial consiraint. The attitudes were 
stiff—the motions angular, and the steps 
ungainly. But as I studied the matter 
more closely and carefully, it appeared 
plain that the real intent of the whole 
process was just to bring the inan’s will 
to bear directly on every nerve and cord 
and muscle of that body, till its control 
was complete over the whole. It was in 
other words, self-discipline applied to 
physical education, and in the upper 
classes the result appeared. That will- 
power over the action of every part of 
the body had grown into a habit of manly, 





graceful bearing, a power of endurance 
and a skill in evolutions, almost perfect. 
Ina primary school, I watched a class 


| just learning to read, under an apt teach- 


er. It was a slow, hard, painful process; 
but to me exceedingly interesting. The 
inner working of each mind was clearly 
revealed. In each one, there was evident 
a will-power, strong or weak, determined 
or wavering, struggling to control those 
simple intellectual faculties, attention, 
perception, memory, association, for the 
apprehension of a thought through the 
printed churacter. It was simple self- 
discipline applied to intellectual educa- 
tion, and when a little one stumbled and 
stuck, the teacher was too wise to spoil 
the effort by doing the work for the pupil. 
She spoke a cheering word to sustain the 
developing will, or dropped a hint to di- 
rect the effort, till the victory was won 
and the little face glowed with tho sweet 
consciousness of capacity enlarged. The 
principle is beautifully illustrated by that 
incident reported of Agassiz, when a 
youth came to take lessons in Natural 
History, and he brought out a fish, and 
just bade him look at it and record what 
he saw. What could the professor’s own 
lectures have done for the education of 
that young man, compared with the effect 
of that two hours of sustained will-power 
in the self-discipline of his faculty of ob- 
servation? And Sir Isaac Newton told 
the whole story, when being asked what 
was the secret of his intellectual powers, 
he replied, “I know not that I differ from 
other men unless it be in the power of 
holding my mind to a more steady and 
continuous attention to the subject before 
me”’—a simple will-power exercised in 
self-discipline. 

For another illustration, I cannot do 
better than to quote a passage from Cur- 
tins’s History of Greece. Speaking of 
Socrates, as a teacher, he says: 

“ He incidentally attached the thread of his dis- 
course to the most insignificant objects of daily 
life; by a series of simple questions, he endeavor- 
ed to arouse an impulse towards serious and inde- 
pendent thought, which seized upon the whole 
mind, for the first time opened to his youthful 


companions the depths of the life of their own 
souls, and awakened a movement full of anticipa- 
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tions of truth, and not devoid of pain—a move- 
ment which they were themselves unable either 


to comprehend or to command, and which he com- 


pared to the throes of labor preceding the unfold- 


| 
ing of a new life; and he, therefore, himself desir- | 


ed to be nothing but the man-midwife, in order to 
deliyer the germs of the Divine existing in the 


human breast from the forces obstructing them, | 


and to bring these germs forth to light.” 

Such was the process of self-discipline, 
guided by a wise teacher, in its applica- 
tion to moral education. Its legitimate 
fruits appeared in his noble pupil, Plato. 
It almost succeeded in lifting that gifted 
youth, the brilliant, but reckless, Alci- 


sensuality, and in persuading him to re- 


of Socratic virtue and abide by them, and 
so became another man, true to himself 
and true to the State. But, alas, for him 
and for Athens, the correcting influence 
came too late—the forces of that self-in- 
dulgent will were already too strongly set 
for evil. 

In the yet higher department of spirit- 
ual, religious education, the principle is 
fully illustrated by Him, who came from 
God, a teacher—the Great Teacher, Jesus, 
the Christ. As he weit about doing good, 
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ency for the development in fit proportion 


| of all his capacities, so that under self: 


prescribed law, the royal law of love, his 
whole being is held in fellowship and 


/ union with God, and the feeling of sub- 


jection is lost in the consciousness of com. 
plete harmony between the created will 


and the will supreme of the Creator. 


There is an educating power of great 
value in this self-discipline applied in 
either of the directions indicated, and 


| What is done in one department is a help 


to all the others. The intellect works 


| better for the bodily discipline, and the 
biades, out of the intoxicating fumes of 


moral and religious development goes on 


| more surely and healthily for all expan- 
nounce himself, to accept the principles | 


sion of the mental faculties. But the full 


| benefit of self-discipline, as a means of 
, education is realized only when the prin- 


ciple is applied all around, for the sym- 


| metrical development of the whole man. 
| There is a serious fault in the education, 
iif this self-discipline is neglected in any 
| department and the fault is greater when 


his one aim was to drop into the souls | 


with whom he came in contact, seeds of 
living truth, which should kindle aspira- 
tions after the veritable sammum bonum, 


and set them on that self-discipline which | 


should crown the education of beings 
made in the image of God, by drawing 
out, as through a new birth, the God-like 
capacities of their nature, the germs of 
the spiritual, the immortal, the holy. The 
whole philosophy of education is embod 
ied in his striking paradox, “ He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 
That great problem which he came to 
solve, the salvation of the soul and the 
redemption of the world, turned not on 
any body of doctrines to be held as a 
creed, not on any outward observances of 
worship and church order, not on a mere 
perfunctory obedience to a prescribed 
code of morals, but on just that sustained 
self-discipline which gives to the sanctified 
free will of every man in its due ascend- 


the higher powers of our nature are neg- 
lected. When genius spurns the restraints 
of morality and religion, it must work 
only mischief to the world and ruin to 
itself. A complete education is attained 
only by bringing the body and the intel- 
lect, and the conscience and the religious 
affinities, through self-discipline applied 


/to each, all out in full development, all 


} 


i 





down in balanced subjection to the will 
as formed by the unfolding of all, yet su- 
preme in the mastery of all. 

But we are to speak of self-discipline 
also as an end of education. A few words 
on this part of our subject must suffice. 
The key to the whole matter here, lies in 
two simple facts; first, that every effort 
in self-discipline brings, as its fruit, self- 
possession—that is, some real command of 
the faculties exercised; and second, that 
there is no definable limit to the unjold- 
ing of those capacities with which ration- 
al creatures are endowed. <A limit is soon 
reached in the development of the phys- 
ical powers, but the soul has before it an 
endless progression. We can have now, 
no distinct conception of an absolute, 
finished development of a human soul. 
In our idea of God, we try to define to 
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ourselves something of the sort—to con- 


ceive of a being complete in absolute full- | 
' those individual wills; whatever tends to 


ness of perfection of every attribute, but 


we can do this only in the way of nega- | 
tion, denying to Him the limitations of | 


which we are conscious and the growth 
which is the evidence and the ever recur- 
ring consequence of our soul life. The 
idea, as pertains to deity, is, after all, ex- 
ceedingly vague. For ourselves, because 
we cannot measure the possibilities of our 
future development, there is no ultimate 
end of being which we can contemplate 
except this growth—unbounded, eternal, 
this never-ending process of education, 
made freer and grander at every stage. 
So, as [ said, the self-discipline which ad- 
vances the education one step is self-pos- 


session— conscious power for a next step, | 


stronger and longer, in the line of that 
progress whose end no created eye has 
seen. Hence, what we ought to hold in 
view, in all the processes of education, is 
not rest, stagnation, the cessation of effort, 
absorption into the repose of Brahm,—the 
furthest possible from anything of that 
kind,—it is rather the steady accumula- 
tion of power for accelerated movement. 
Thus the means and end of education are 
ever running into each other—self-disci- 
pline yielding self-possession, and this, in 
turn becoming new power for self-disci- 
pline. 

But we may contemplate the end of ed- 
ucation in another relation, as it has to do 


with the welfare of society, the stability | 


of the State. Studying the matter in this 
light, we reach the same conclusion. For 
society is but the aggregation of individ- 
ual personalities; it is men that make the 
state. A despotism that holds its subjects 
in the condition of a flock of sheep is not 
properly an organization of human socie- 
ty—it cannot fitly be called a state. Some 
freedum of individual wills is essential to 
human society, and the more of it in con. 
sistency with a well-ordered organization, 
the better. And the State is but the ag- 
gregate of those individual wills repre- 
sented by some legitimate authority, and 
maintained by some form of self-imposed 
law. Hence the character of society, the 
peace and sccurity of society, the stabil- 
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ity and power of the State are determined 
by the quality of the component elements, 


fit them in their separate capacity, for a 
balanced self-government, inures at once 
to the highest advantage of the social and 
civil organization, strengthening all the 
bands of government and at the same 
time enlarging the scope of personal 
freedom. Need I say that towards this, 
the self-discipline of which I have been 
speaking contributes most directly ? 

I owe you an apology, fellow-teachers ; 
Idid not mean that this paper should 
deal so much in abstractions. Yet, it is 
perhaps as well that it comes out in this 
form. My aim will be accomplished if 
it shall prompt to some earnest thinking 
on these lines of thought. How the prin- 
ciples touch at many points of practical 
application, all our work as teachers,will, 
I think, be obvious to every reflecting 
mind. I will, in closing, name only two 
things which seem to me of special im- 
portance. The first is that our daily 
work opens to us a field of study which, 
if traversed aright, will yield much to 
relieve the contracting influence of a 
routine of small duties. We need to 
watch not so much the amount of knowl- 
edge which our pupils gain, as the way 
they get it and what they are doing with 


‘it. In studying these things, we enter the 


domain of pure philosophy on which our 
souls cannot but expand themselves, and, 
at the same time, our inventive faculties 
are quickened to devise ways and means 
to touch the springs of life in young 
souls, and we are disciplining ourselves 
to power for influence. 

The other thought has respect to the 
best methods of instruction. The crite- 
rion in every case is not what will make 
tasks easy, What will bring the greatest 
amount of instruction into a given hour, 
but what will best engage and sustain the 
pupil’s self-discipline in the mastery of 
the task, what will give him the complet- 
est possession and command of the 
knowledge gained, be it little or much. 
Something besides a servile dependence 
on text-books, or a recitation in which 
the teacher does the principal part, or the 








mere catching and giving back the 
thoughts of an oral lecture will surely be 
required. 


Just what it shall be, must be | 


determined often by the quick judgment | 
of the living teacher on the instant, for | 


the occasion. 
ETYMOLOGY AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION. 


BY PROF.J. B. FEULING, STATE UNIVERSITY. 





(Paper read before the State Teachers* Association, 
July 17.) 


The Natural Sciences are usually con- 
sidered the chief means of cultivating 
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nations. But I could be easily contra- 
dicted, if I should assert that the schol- 
arly spirit which has raised Etymology 
to the dignity of Science, has permeated 
and quickened all teachers of languages. 


| We are still suffering from the mechanical 


| profession of law has its pettifo 


drill of the last generation; and as the 
ggers and 
creatures of nepotism,—so has the pro- 
fession of teaching a similar retinue of 
parasites, who are the real enemies of 


| higher culture, notso much by what they 


habits of careful observation and cautious | 
inference, and therefore they should oc- | 
cupy inthe educational curriculum amore | 
prominent place than the study of lan.) 


guages. Itis not my object to shcw the 
fallacy of this view, and with regard to 
the number of respectable schools which 
are holding it at the present day, I will 


only say, in the name of my confreres | 


that trusting in the strength of our posi- | 
But that | 


tion, we can abide our time. 
part of the study of language which 
forms the foundation of linguistic re- 


do, as by what they neglect to do. 

It seems as if Scientific Etymology 
could yield its fruits only in the study of 
several cognate languages; so that the 
larger number of pupils who never learn 
a foreign language, would be deprived of 
the discipline which is to be derived from 
Etymology. I hope I shall not be mis- 
understood in saying that a “classical 
education” is not essential toa knowledge 
of English, but that a correct system of 
analysis will reduce the essential part of 


| : 7 
the English vocabulary to a few hundred 
roots, Which have been enlarged by for- 


search, Etymology, which enquires into) 


the origin of words, and the laws of trans- 
formation, was considered hardly one 


' tainable 


generation ago (and the effects are still | 
History, Comparison,—I shall endeavor 


felt) as a mere pastime of the curious,who 


delighted in wild guesses and arbitrary | 


comparisons. There was, unfortunatcly, 
ample reason for such a contemptuous 
estimation, for if we would gather all the 
absurd etymologies from Plato’s Cratylus, 
Varro and Quinctilian to Wedgwood's 
Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, they would form a Chimborazo 
of learned dreams and illusions. To 
these etymological failures, due to hasty 
and superficial comparison, has succeed- 
ed in our day the great success of scientific 
etymology, which instead of studying 
from the outside, dissects them, 
reduces them to their elements—i. é., their 
letters, observes their origin and the man- 
ner of their permutation. And the study 
of ancient and modern languages is no 


words 


longer a mere memorizing of an incon- 
gruous and and 
phrases, but a penetration into the nature 
and development of the thoughts of other 


mass of rules words 


mative elements, in which each vowel and 
consonant performs a definite and ascer- 
function. In considering the 
three factors of Etymology: Phonetics, 


to show briefly how cach of them may be 
cultivated in the earliest instruction in 
the mother-tongue by the judicious teach- 
er. When a child commences to learn its 
letters, conventional signs employed to 
represent sounds,—it can easily be shown 
how the voice and organs of speech are 
employed. Any child of average intelli- 
gence may be taught how sounds are 
produced by the human voice and how 
the articulating organs, the tongue, the 
savity of the fauces, the lips, teeth and 
palate and cavity of the nostrils, produce 
the various vowels and consonants that 
make up the spoken alphabet. Thus the 
classification of letters will be readily un- 
derstood and remembered, if the pupil is 
conscious of the part which the organs 
of speech are playing. And later, in the 
study of Latin and Greek, the euphonic 
laws of vowels and consonants, which 
depend not on the ear, but on the mouth, 
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will be easily comprehended, while they | 
will be learned only by heart but never | 
comprehended, by those who know noth- 
ing of the physiology of the alphabet. | 
But if the pupil should never approach a 
foreign language, he will understand why 
we use a0 in number, but not in numer- 
ous,—a d in gender, but not in genus or 
generous. He will understand why in the | 
words: affect, aggrieve, alleviate, ammu- | 
nition, announce, appear, arrive, assist, | 
attend, ete., the d of ad as in adhere, ad- | 
dress, etc., undergoes such proteus-like 
changes. I know from observation that 
a mere knowledge of Latin does not help 
a student to apprehend these euphonic 
changes. I found many very intelligent 
young men who had finished their classi- 
cal education, as they say, who were at a} 
loss in analyzing and explaining similar 
phenomena in Latin or Gresk. 

After the pupil has mastered the spoken 
alphabet on this plan, the teacher may 
proceed by showing which organs are 
used and how. they are at play, in the 
pronunciation of easy words. He may 
let them pronounce familiar words and 
ask them to name the organs and describe 
the configuration of the mouth in speak- 
ing these words. Then the teacher may 
ask them to draw up lists of words, in 
which certain organs of speech must be 
at play. It will readily be seen what an 
excellent means of teaching correct hab- 
its of observation such instruction be) 
made, and how it will assist Orthoepy | 
and Orthography. 

The most interesting instruction can be | 
added by the ingenious teacher by proper 
attention to the History of words,which 
is the second factor of Etymology. By 
the history of a word I understand a de- 
scription of its original meaning and 
subsequent ideal or internal changes. As | 
far as tne original meaning is concerned 
the youngest pupil may be interested and | 
receive vivid word-pictures, never to be | 
forgotten. For instance if a pupil is told | 
that the sprightly animal which we call | 
squirrel, is so named from its habit of | 
shading or protecting itself with its tail, | 
or that a certain mineral called crystal, | 
means frozen water or ive, etc., how vivid | 








and transparent become such words, 
which before were lifeless and unmean- 
ing. It will depend on the advancement 
and ability of the pupil, when his atten- 
tion should be called to the development 


| and different meanings in the same word. 


Although the youngest may be told, that 
minute, the 60th part of the hour, minute, 
a very small particle, and the minutes of 
a proceeding are the same words, or that 
the large number of meanings that cluster 
around the word post, proceed from the 
same original idea, only older pupils will 
be able to find the logical thread which 


| connects such words. 


The history of words will naturally lead 
to comparison, which may take place in 
the study of a single language as well as 
in several, and in many instances the 
comparing of words leads to their history. 
These three factors of Etymology: Pho- 
netics, History and Comparison, are like 
a magic wand with which you may open 
an inexhaustible spring of interesting 
and important information, and may 
change Grammar, such a dreary desert 
for the young, into a gladsome garden full 
of alluring fruits of knowledge. 

Such a system will secure eminent suc- 
cess in the study of the vernacular and 
afterwards in that of cognate languages; 
it will lead from the kindred to the for- 
eign, from the known to the unknown, 
and thus change a mechanical cramming 
of languages into a scientific study. 


| While the loose and desultory method of 


studying a language will become a most 
tedious and discouraging drudgery,—the 
new system as developed by Comparative 
Philology will give the student a strong 
grasp from the start and keep his interest 
alive from day to day, by the constant 
appeals it makes to his judgment and 
self-activity. Howard Crosby said one 


iday: Lazy and ignorant teachers, whose 
/name is legion, will prefer the cld meth- 


od. It is so easy to say, “ Here, learn 
that page,” instead of going ahead of the 
boys and showing them the way. My 
friends, let us always be ahead of the 
boys and deserve the title of teacher, 
which means a person, who shows, recta 
via! 
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It would lead me beyond the limits of 
this paper, to show how beautifully the 
knowledge of foreign languages, ancient 
or modern, will be built up on sucha 
foundation of the vernacular. I will only 
briefly add, in conclusion, that Etymol. | 
ogy may be made a means of discipline | 
not only in language-lessons, but in all 
departments whose instrument is language, 
and especially in Geography, History and 
Ethnology. Isaac Taylor in his work, 
“Words and Places,” which I would re- 


commend to every teacher as a “ vade me- | 


cum,” says of the Geographical Etymol- 
ogy of America: “ By means of the names 
upon the map, we may trace the whole 
history of the successive stages by which 
the white men have spread themselves 
over the western world. We may discov- 
er the dates at which the several settle- 
ments were founded, we may assign to 
each of the nations of Europe its proper 
share in the work of colonization, and, 
lastly, we may recover the names of the 
adventurous captains who led their little 
bands of daring followers to conquer the 
wilderness from nature, or from savage 
tribes.” 

Indeed, local names 
lights of primeval history. 


are the beacon- 
As an elo- 


quent writer has observed, “ Mountains | 
of | 


and rivers still murmur the voices 
nations long denationalized or extirpa- 
ted.” Their names supply us with infor- 
mation about nations that have left no 
pyramids, no temples, no mounds, which 
quite often throw less light on bygone 
times than a single name. 
Te eee 7 
HOW TO TEACH READING, 


Reading should not be taught for the 
sole purpose of accumulating the bare 
facts set forth in the text books, but for 
the purpose of securing a good and syste- 
matic method of acquiring acertain kind | 
of valuable knowledge. It is the imper- | 
ative duty of every teacher to adopt the | 
best plan of opening this channel through 
which the mina is to be supplied in after 
years. Hence, to teach this important 


branch, and teach it well, involves no lit- | | thize with the teacher in his moods. 


tle labor on the part of the teacher. 
In offering the simple plan which fol- 
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| lows, it is unnecessary to callattention to 
the fact that no great claim is laid to 
| originality. A teacher learns not only 
| | from his own experience, but often from 
| the experience of others. It is our own 
| observation and experience which induce 
us to present the following suggestions as 
| to a method of teaching reading. 
| After the pupils have finished the First 
| Reader, lessons should be assigned some 
time previous to recitation, so that they 
may have an opportunity of becoming’ 
familiar with the words of the lesson 
In recitation the attention of pupilsshould 
be continually directed to the spelling, 
pronunciation and definition of the prin- 
cipal words, also to the ideas contained 
in the several sentences and paragraphs, 
and finally, the pupils should be required 
to give a synopsis of the whole lesson. 
The form and derivation of words should 
receive much attention as the pupil ad- 
vances. 

No prescribed plan for calling upon 
pupils in recitation should be adopted, 
except to see that all are reached before 
the class is dismissed. 
| By carefully and diligently pursuing 
this plan, with all the variations in man- 
ner of conducting recitation, of which it 
is susceptible, we will be able to cultivate 
in pupils habits of accurate observation, 
| attention and reflection, and thus lay the 


| foundation upon which rests nearly the 
whole fabric of education —Miliraukee 
School Record. 





~ oe 
Teaching in Accordance with the Laws of 
tal Science. 


Men- 





THE LAW OF SYMPATHY. 

In order to teach with success we must 
| know the laws which govern the human 
‘mind. It is my purpose to speak of some 
methods which seem to be in accordance 
| with the teachings of mental philosophy, 
and which for that reason I have adopted. 
| First, in regard to what may be called the 
law of sympathy. 
| The first requisite for the teacher is an 
rj} interest, and if possible, an enthusiasm 
| before the class. The pupils will sympa- 
If 
| he is dull and listless, the class will be 
If he is animated and earnest, 
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the pupil catches his spirit. Actors and 


orators know that an audience catches | 


every feeling of their own, if it is real, or 
a well executed counterfeit of reality. 


Hard, earnest work in the class will make | 


a diligent school. A quarrelsome teacher 
will always have quarrelsome scholars. 

To wake up dull ones, get them to 
thinking on any topic, no matter if re- 
mote from the lesson, and after they have 
become interested and thoughtful on any 
one topic, they can be induced more easily 
to think on any other. 


INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 

If it is a good incentive to study, to let 
each class understand that any lesson or 
topic assigned it to be learned before the 
close of school. This can be enforced in 
almost any branch, in a simple way. 
a class or scholar fails upon the whole or 
part of a history lesson, for instance, let 
him step to the blackboard and copy it 
verbatim. If there are several, have oth- 
ers use a slate. Thus a gentle reproof is 
conveyed, while the lesson is learned. 
one rises to recite a topic, for instance in 
physiology, and evidently has not studied 


it, do not, above all things, help him, and | 


give him a chance to say to you ashe 
sits down, “ You have my idea.” Let him 
fail and call another to recite it. Few 
will study well, if they can by standing 
up, hear the teacher recite their parts. 
Few will enjoy a flat failure, and writing 
out the lesson afterwards. Suggest topics 
rather than ask long leading questions, 
which only require ayesorno. Reprove 
a pupil who recites the exact words of the 
text-books, except, perhaps, in cases where 
mathematical formule are to be learned. 
The faculty of expression I find, needs 
cultivation quite as much as the faculty 
of thought. We remember what we can 
put in language of our own choice, dif- 
ferent from that in which it was clothed 
when we read it. H. 8. B. 
River Fauus INstituTE, Nov., 1874. 
Sees 
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| ADDRESS OF SCHOOL BOARD TO PARENTS. 

[The following timely suggestions were 
addressed by the School Board to the 
| Parents and Guardians of Children in 
| School District No. 1, First Ward, of the 
City of Eau Claire. The address was 
sent to us by T. E. Randall, Esq., District 
Clerk.—Ebs.] : 

With a view to the welfare and better 
attendance of your children at the schools 
in said district, we, the School Board, 
| desire most earnestly to call your atten- 
tion to the following statement: 

At very great expense the district has 
erected a house for the graded school as 
capacious, convenient and elegant as any 
in the city, and the Board has been unre- 
mitting in its efforts to secure the best 
teachers in the state to take charge of the 
several departments for the ensuing year; 
but no amount of exertion on our part or 
on the part of teachers will build up the 
school, or develop the minds of your 
children in the various branches of learn- 
ing so essential to every American citizen, 
without a corresponding effort on your 
part, and on the part of yonr children. 

Children will not, cannot learn and be- 
come good scholars unless they are sent 
unremittingly to school, and the best 
| teachers are powerless to instruct without 
| the co-operation of parents, and the assid- 
| uous attention of their pupils. 
| The crowning glory of our republican 
government is our free schools, and of all 
| the institutions fostered and cherished by 
| our country, no others have deserved or 

received much attention from the 
wisest and best statesmen, and philan- 
thropists, or conferred such signal bene- 
fits upon the masses, as our system of 
common schools. Supported as they 
mostly are, by taxes levied upon the tax- 
able property of the district, and voted 
by the free suffrages of the people, the 
_ bachelor rolling in wealth, and the cor- 
| poration hoarding its sordid millions are 
| taxed to help educate the poor man’s chil- 
|dren. A leveling process having this 


1 
| 








sO 





science and all art in working out the | significant advantage: it levels up, lifts 
grandest end that human conception ever ; up the lowly, raises the ignorant and de- 


realized—the perfection of the race. 


jected, and enables the humblest individ- 
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ual to feel that he is the peer of the richest 
and highest in the land. 

Impartial in its demands upon the 
property and earnings of the entire peo- 
ple, this system is equally impartial in 
the distribution of its blessings. Some 
of you may, perhaps, entertain the idea 
that the text-books and course of studies 
adopted in this school inveigh against 
your cherished religious convictions, but 
nothing can be farther from the intent 
and scope of the law which calls this 
system into being, or its administration 
in this school. 
look with distrust upon all instruction 
not identified with their peculiar relig- 
ious views, and would prefer to send their 
children to schools devoted exclusively 
to their religious interests. To all such 
we would say, the law invades no private 
rights, and we do respectfully, yet earnest- 
ly request you to consider that while the 
fireside, the Sabbath School, the Chapel 
and the Church, are subjected to no legal 
dictation in things sacred, the religious 
development of your children cannot 
reasonably be endangered by their at- 
tendance at a school in which the instruc- 
tion is strictly secular—instruction that 
every child needs to prepare him or her 
for the duties of life, and to discharge 
their duties as citizens of a free country, 
and which it is the special object of the 


common school system to confer. Pa. | 


rents and guardians of the children of 
this district, this school with all its ad- 
vantages is yours; the children entrusted 
to your care will approve or condemn 


your action, as you shall avail yourselves | 


of these blessings for their benefit, or 
withhold them to their loss, Let not 
prejudice or indifference deprive your 
children of so munificent a provisien for 
their future welfare. There is no good 
reason Why our schooi should not vie 
With its sister schools in this city in its 
standard of excellence and usefulness. 
We have as good a house, the means to 
support it is here, in profusion, our teach- 
ers rank high among the educators of the 
state, and only a culpable disregard of 
our children’s highest good in neglecting 
to send them, or their own apathy and in- 


Others there may be who | 


attention, stand in the way of its attain- 
}ing a high grade amongst the schools of 
'the land, a school of which we may all 
| feel proud, and that our children, in after 
| years, will remember with pride and bless 
the day when they entered its portals. 

| Let us remember that “ time once pass- 
ed, never returns,” and that now in the 
happy, halcyon days of youth the minds 
of the children intrusted to our care, 
should be stored with useful knowledge, 
that shall Jay the foundation for a life of 
uscfulness, blessing and happiness, for 
themselves and the community. Lives 
that will make the world better for their 
having lived in it, and living monu.- 
ments of the beneficence and glory of 
our schools. 

Children of this school district! You 
who have attained the responsible age 
when you can think and reason for your 
selves, give this school and its lessons 
your undivided attention and best endeav- 
ors, and remember that place and power, 
;and honorable distinction among men, 
| are all within your reach, if you are only 
true to yourselves now, when the fervor 
and versatilily of your plastic minds en- 
able you to grasp rapidly the knowledge, 
so essential in after years, to secure to you 
the blessings of life and to discharge your 
duties as citizens and useful members of 
society. 





— oe —”— 
DRAWING IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 


BY “PED,’’ WAUKESHA. 





Let us suppose the school to be supplied 
with the materials described in the last 
‘paper. What shall be the first lesson? 
| Not a copy of a dog, house or horse. 
| Nothing difficult as a bureau, chair or 
table. Anything of the kind would soon 
discourage more than half the scholars 
and perhaps engender a dislike for the 
study in nearly all. 

First let the teacher draw, upon the 
blackboard a straight line and then ask 
| the question: ‘“ What do you see on the 
| board?’ First pupil says: “A stroke ;” a 
second says, “a chalk mark,’ another, 
“a line.’ Teacher—‘ Line is correct, but 
| this is also a line,” putting a curved line 


| 





— 
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upon the board, “ How would you name 
these two lines so that the difference may 
be known by the name?” 
is a straight line.” 
you call the other?’ 
line,” “a crooked line,” “a curved line.” 


Teacher—“ Curved line is the best name. | 


In drawing, we make use of both kinds 
of lines, curved and straight.’ Pointing 
to a table, window, door, or some object 


whose edges are staight, he continues: 


“Tf you were to draw this what kind of 


lines would you use?’ Pupil—* Straight 
lines.” Teacher—* Name some things in 
drawing which straight lines would be 
needed.’ Pupil— Houses, barns, picket- 
fence, slate, blackboard.” 

Teacher—“ You say that these things 
must be drawn with straight lines. Make 
a straight line upon your paper or slates.” 


The slates and papers upon examination 
reveal the fact that not one student has 
drawn a straight line. This should furnish 
an excellent point for the teacher who re- 
marks upon it: ‘ You say suchand such 
objects should be drawn with straight 
lines. Not one of you has drawn lines 
quite straight and many have drawn very 
crooked lines. If you cannot do this you 
will certainly not be able to draw any one 


of these things even if I were to place an | 


exact likeness of it on the board. You 
must then learn first to draw lines at least 
tolerably straight before you attempt to 
represent an object with many straight 
lines in it as this table or that window. 


You have mentioned many things whose | 
sides and edges are straight, there are | 


thousands more, in fact you will find up- 
on trial that this one difficulty will pre- 
vent you from succeeding in this useful 
study unless you overcome it by patient 
and diligent practice. Our first work 


then will be the straight line, but we) 


shall find there is much to Jearn about 
this seemingly simple thing. Now you 


may take pencils, place your books with | 


the edges parallel to the edge of the desk. 
Commence at the left hand upper corner 
page and draw what you see me place 
upon the board, with this difference: 
The lines I draw will be one foot in 


weng in the District Schools. 


Pupil—“ One| 
Teacher—* What do | 
Pupil—* A bent | 
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|}length while you must draw them only 
an inch. 

It is a good plan for the teacher to place 
in each book and on each slate, near the 
upper margin, a line one inch long. This, 
however, should be done before the exer- 
cise commences. It will not require re- 
peating more than once or twice as the 
scholars will soon learn to judge with re- 
| matkable accuracy of the length of an 
|inch. The scholars should from time to 
| time have their attention directed to the 
length of the lines they draw so that their 
judgment of distance may be constantly 
exercised. Thence no lesson should be 
given without the length of line is speci- 
fied by the teacher and the scholar request- 
ed to test his skill in drawing to measure. 
If the teacher draws on the board with 
a foot as his unit and one fourth of a foot 
| as the fraction, the scholars will soon be 
| able to tell him after he has finished an 
| exercise, how many inches and parts of 
| an inch they are to draw it. One inch is 
a good length for first lessons in straight 
| lines, a longer unit would be more diffi- 
| cult to work by. Another benefit derived 
| by this is, the scholar at once begins to 
exercise the important faculty of repre- 
| senting the parts of things in proper pro- 
portions. 

The teacher draws two perpendicular 
| lines one foot long and about six inches 

apart and requests the scholar to draw 
| them in their books and on their slates, 
| Then he draws two horizontal lines the 
;same distance apart and instructs the 
school to draw these pairs of lines sever- 
al times or till he tells them to cease. A 
few minutes will suffice for their first at- 
tempt during which time the teacher 
should pass through the school correcting 
| bad positions and giving encouragement 
and advice where necessary. He should 
always notice honest efforts, commend 
what is very good and point out chief de- 
fects in a frank cordial way. 

Asarest during the exercise, he may 
again call the attention of the children to 
‘the board with the question: “ What 
| difference do you see in the lines on the 
| board?” This will bring out the terms, 
| perpendicular and horizontal. Let their 
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attention be turned to their own work | What Should be Acquired in the District School? 





again for the purpose of noticing whether | 
their lines are perpendicular and horizon. | 
tal. Among the principal errors he will Every child should acquire a knowledge 
observe that many bear too heavily upon | | ‘of the orthography of all the common 
the pencil; others draw the lines at two} English words which he may have occa- 
or three strokes of the pencil giving them | sion to use, enabling him to spell them 


BY H. B. WILSON, SUPT. PUB. INST., MINN. 





| 
a jagged appearance. All such things | orally, without any hesitation, to pro. 
should be thoroughly attended to. A few/nounce them correctly with the proper 
well pointed cautions may be given after | articulation and accent, or to write them 
the following manner: “How should | | with equal facility. He should be famil- 
you sit while drawing ?”* Nearly upright | iar with the rules of spelling, and be able 
leaning slightly forward. “How many | to apply them in practice. 
movements in drawing one straight line "| The children should be familiar with 
“One and but one.’ Do not bear too} the common rules and principles of punc- 
heavily upon the pencil.” “Keep the | tuation, and with those concerning the 
book directly before you in drawing per- | use of capital letters, and be able to apply 
pendicular lines and move ita little to| them intelligently. They should be ac- 
the right in drawing horizontal lines.” | quainted with the recognized rules and 
“How should perpendicular lines be | forms of letter writing, and be able to 
drawn?” “ Always downwards.” “How | date, begin, and close, fold and address a 
should horizontals be drawn?” “From | letter, with taste and propriety. 
left to right.” Before completing the; ‘They should be able to write neatly 
lesson it is profitable to review in concert | and legibly, and with at least passable 
the ground passed over. This will take} ease and rapidity, and have correct habits 
little time and collects in good shape | of sitting and of holding the pen, togeth- 
what the work has developed. The fol-| er with a creditable style of forming all 
lowing may indicate the review. ‘“ What | the script capitals. 
is this?’ A line. Objects represented! ‘They should be able to read, at sight, 
by straight lines. Kinds of lines. How and with ease and a fair degree ot cor- 
long have you drawn lines? How long | rectness as to modulation, inflection, and 
are the lines on the board? What kind | expression, any simple piece of English 
of straight lines? How draw perpendic- | prose and poetry; and be able to give and 
ular and horizontal lines? A vocabulary | to apply the fundamental rules and prin- 
of terms may be gradually given to the | ciples of good reading. They should 
scholars after the manner of the above. |Know in what manner to sit or stand, 
The substance of the work may seem | while reading, and how to hold the book 
meager but it is clear. It is only prepar- | or paper, and how to turn the leaves. 
atory, although many pupils will get lit- | They should be instructed as to the prop- 
tle view from it, they will beable to make | er amount and adjustment of light in 
what they knew before more available. | reading, and how to favor the eyes and 
They are on the road from what they | preserve them from injury. They should 
knew to what they do not know. Their | be able to transcribe from dictation, with 
progress should be natural. Beware of | ease and promptness, and with correct- 
beclouding. Be simple and clear at first | ness of spelling, punctuation, and capi- 
and pass slowly to the complex. Further | tals, any plain and simple paragraph from 
suggestions will be given in the next pa- | a book or newspaper. 
per.— Waukesha Freeman. | “They should be able to read and write, 
— | with great facility and accuracy, any 
THE study of literature nourishes youth, | mumber, large or small, either in the 
entertains old age, adorns prosperity, so. | Arabic or Roman characters. They 
laces adversity, is delightful at home and | should know the common multiplication 
unobtrusive abroad. | table perfectly, and be quick, skillful, 
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and exact in the four fundamental rules , 
of arithmetic. In addition to that, they | 
should be able to handle all the ordinary | 
forms and combinations of decimals and | 
common fractions, with quickness and | 
dexterity, and be thoroughly grounded in | 
the few fundamental principles upon | 
which all the operations of interest and | 
percentage depend. They should also 
know how to keep simple accounts, to 
make out ordinary bills, write receipts | 
and promissory notes in a correct and | 
legal form, and to draw up such other | 
simple business papers as are required in | 
the common transactions of the people. | 
They should also be instructed in the} 
technical but familiar nomenclature of) 
trade, commerce, and finance, that they | 
can read articles on those subjects in} 
books and newspapers with ease and intel. ; 
ligence, and understand them when read 
by others. 

“They should be able in conversation | 
and writing, to express their own thoughts | 
in good English, and should know enough | 
about the elementary rules governing the | 
proper use of the English language to | 
enable them, readily and intelligently, to | 
avoid all the more common errors of! 
speech on their own part and to detect | 
and correct them in others. In other} 
words, they should acquire the habit of | 
using proper and correct language, by 
being carefully taught and strictly requir- 
ed so to do, in all the intercourse of the 
school-room, and have at command a few 
of the elementary principles of what is 
called grammar, to be referred to and ap- 
plied as tests when occasion requires. 
They should be familiar with the defi- 
nitions, meanings, and proper uses of the 
words in common use among the people, 
and accustomed to note the distinction 
and shades of meaning between different 
words of kindred import, not so much by 
formal lessons from text-books, as by at- 
tentively observing and having explained 
to them all the more curious and import- 
ant words in the reading lessons and in 
any of the other books used in school; 
and especially by habit of constantly 
referring to the dictionary, which should 
be encouraged and insisted upon from | 





the time a child is able to find the words. 
They should know that the power of 
speech is God’s great. and distinguishing 
gift to man, and hence that the proper 
study and true knowledge of words, 
whereby human minds and souls hold 
converse With one another, are worthy of 
a high place in every scheme of educa- 
tion. They should, for the same reason, 
shrink from the use of slang and words 
of coarseness and profanity, with almost 
as much aversion and disgust as from 
direct moral contamination. 

“They should know the shape of the 
-arth, With the well-known facts or proofs 
which determine the same; its motions 
and the effects thereof; latitude and lon- 
gitude, with their characteristics and 
uses; the zones; the grand divisions of 
land and water; the hemispheres, and 
how the lands and waters of the earth are 
apportioned between them; the principal 
mountain ranges and rivers; the climates 
and chief productions of the respective 
zones; the races of people, with their 
leading characteristics and religions, and 
the regions of the globe where they re- 
spectively dwell; the principal forms of 
government on the earth, with the dis- 
tinguishing features of each; the leading 
nations and countries of the world,where 
situated, of what race or races, their re- 
spective forms of government, degrees of 
civilization, religions, chief industries, 
and population; the boundaries, area, and 
population of the United States, with the 
principal lakes, rivers, mountain ranges, 
and cities; the States and territories com- 
prising the American Union, with their 
respective boundaries, leading natural 
features, populations, productions, capi- 
tals, and chief cities; the State in which 
they live, its counties and county towns, 
its principal rivers, canals and railroads, 
its chief cities and towns, its soils and 
productions, and the leading occupations 
and industries of the people; the country 
in which they reside, its boundaries, area, 
and population—its rivers, streams, and 
railroads—its soils and productions—its 
cities, towns, and villages—its mills, man- 
uiactories, and public buildings, together 
with the name and population of the 
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county seat; the township, its number} “They should know cnough of their 
and range, and the principal meridian to, own physical and mental organization to 
which it belongs—with the origin of our | enable them to take proper care of both 
township system, and the manner of | their bodies and brains. To this end they 
reckoning numbers and ranges—its sur-| should know when, how, and what to eat 
face, soil, population, and productions; | and drink; when and how much to sleep; 
and finally, the particular district in| the uses and abuses of clothing; the laws 
which the schoolhouse is situated, its | of healthful labor, exercise, and rest; the 
designation and number, the part of the | functions of the brain; the more obvious 
township in which it is located, its exact | relations of body and mind; and the 
boundaries and area, its aggregate popu-| tokens and penalties of disregarding the 
lation and number of persons of school laws of health, whether of body or mind. 
age, together with the topography of the| “They should understand the rudimen- 
district and the precise location of the | tary principles of drawing and _ perspect- 
school house. |ive, and possess some practical ability 
“They should be familiar with the out- | and skill in the use of the pencil; enough, 
lines and representative facts and events | at least, to enable them to produce, with 
in the history of their- own country.) passable correctness and facility, draw- 
They should know something of the men | ings, in flat outline, of such simple ob- 
who first sought homes on these shores, | jects and figures as they may wish to 
whence they came, and why they came; | illustrate. There is hardly any business 
something of their early struggles and | or employment in life, in which the pos- 
trials; something of the wars and con-| session of such knowledge and ability is 
flicts through which the nation has pass- | not found to be extremely useful, and the 
ed, and the causes and issues of those| lack thereof a great disadvantage. A 
wars; something of the moral and polit-| knowledge of the elements of drawing is 
ical questions which have shaken the | also a source of great delight, and an un- 
country and helped to shape its destiny; | failing means of diversion, to most chil- 
and something of the origin, nature, rise, | dren; and the facilities for acquiring 
culmination, and overthrow of the slave | such knowledge are now abundant and 
power. They should be able to define | cheap. 
the three forms of government which the} “They should understand the rudiments 
nation has known, and to trace some of} and principles of vocal music. There is 
the steps and causes which led to the suc | not one child, of ordinary mental and 
cessive changes. They should be famil-| physical endowments, in a hundred, who 
iar with the leading features, principles, | is not capable both of understanding and 
departments, and methods of our present | practicing those principles; and I know 
form of government; with the outlines | of no other acquisition that yields richer 
of its fundamental law; the respective | returns of profit and pleasure, for the 
powers and prerogatives of the State and|time and effort expended. A tuneful, 
national governments; the manner of|song-loving child may be vicious and 
electing and appointing civil officers and | moody, but it is a rare phenomenon. 
agents, of regulating, collecting, and| ‘They should be acquainted with the 
disbursing the public revenues, of trans- | rudiments of natural history, so as not to 
acting civil and municipal business, of | move as utter strangers among the plants 
administering justice, making and exe-|and animals which constitute so large ¢ 
cuting the laws; and with the more im-| proportion of nearly every landscape, and 
portant rights and duties of citizens. | which contribute so much to the beauty 
Their knowledge of these ovtlines should | and utility of life; and with the elements 


rte midst and exact that, if a or of those wonderful, omnipresent, and 
gnorant savages in some unknown isle . ee ail oni ; 
of the sea, they could restate them cor. beneficent forces which pervade and ani- 
rectly, and in due time construct thereon | Mate, as it were, the universe of matter. 


a republican form of government. “They should be gentle and refined in 
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What Should be Acquired in the District School? 


speech and manners; docile in spiritand 
modest in deportment; truthful, ingenu- 
ous, and manly; obedient, respectful, and 
affectionate towards their parents and 
teachers, and reverential towards God and 
whatsoever is sacred and holy. These 
things, it is true, are not so immediately 
within 
influence, example, and precepts of the 
schoolroom should all tend that way.” 

Estimating the average period of at- 
tendance at from seven to nine years, of 
two terms, or six months, each year, it is 
believed and affirmed that the public 
schools of the State can and should ac- 
complish the things which have been 
mentioned, for all the pupils who remain 
under tuition for that length of time, 
and in like proportion for shorter periods 
of pupilage. 

HOW THIS IS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED. 

How are our schools to be made to ac- 
complish all that is here indicated? I 
answer: 1. We must have more well-quali- 
fied teachers. 2. We must have a well-ar- 
ranged course of study for all our district 
schools, and then see that it is strictly 
adhered to. 3. We must eliminate from 


our course of study all useless details, | 


unnecessary verbiage, and vexatious mi- 
nutiv. Those who are to obtain all their 


the control of teachers, but the | 
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| will be very soon forgotten. Three or 
| four years’ time usually devoted to this 
| branch might be saved, if the subject 
| were only presented properly. 

Too much time is algo devoted to the 
study of arithmetic. There are many 
topics presented in most of the text-books 
on that subject which are of but little 
| practical use to nine-tenths of those at- 
| tending public schools. For example: 
ithe least common multiple of complex 
fractions, arithmetical and geometrical 
progression, square and cube root, circu- 
lating decimals, duodecimals, ete. How 
or when will our farmers, mechanics, 
lawyers, doctors, or merchants ever have 
occasion to solve problems involving 
these principles? More time, as a gen- 
eral rule, is devoted to the study of arith- 
metic than to any other branch. Too 
muny teachers ride the hobby of mental 
arithmetic. They require their pupils to 
|pursue it during their entire school 
| course. From three to four years might 
| be saved from the time usually devoted 
to the study of arithmetic, if the subject 
| were only presented in a proper manner, 
| by an expert teacher. 

But worse than all, years are squander- 
| ed in the study of what is called English 
|grammar! Text-books on that subject, 











training in the district schools, and that | containing dry, unphilosophical, techni- 
in a few years’ time, should attend to} cal definitions and rules in etymology and 
those subjects which will be of the most) syntax, rules for parsing and analyzing 
practical use to them in after life; and | sentences, with notes in fine print, and 


should not be required or permitted to 
fritter away valuable time in lumbering 
the mind with mere trash that they will 
never find occasion to use after they leave 
the schoolroom. 

Four-fold| more time is spent in the 
study of geography than its importance 
demands. Instead of requiring the pupil 
to study the earth as an individual organ. 
ization, with a definite structure, charac- 
ter, and purpose, and the simple prin- 
ciples underlying the science of the 
mathematical and physical geography of 
our planet, its great continents, oceans, 
zones, Climate, motions, animal and veg- 
etable productions, years are spent by 
them in committing words to memory in 





reference to unimportant details which | 


exceptions without number, are some- 
times forced into the hands of school 
children by State law. These books are 
studied and recited, parsed and analyzed, 
from term to term, and from year to year, 
without the pupil gaining much knowl- 
edge in reference to the use of the Eng- 
lish language. By all this memorizing of 
rules, they are made no better able to 
speak or write their own mother tongue. 
It would be as rational to expect one to 
learn to swim by committing rules to 
memory as to learn to write or speak in 
that way. A facility in writing and 
speaking a language can only be acquired 
by practice, which should be commenced 
early and continued constantly. The 
pupil should be taught language orally, 
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and principally by means of the black- | 
board. 
place of the living teacher. 


so much text-book cramming. 
be imparted in a year in the way of im. | 
parting a practical and critical knowledge | 
of the use of the English language, to a 
child, when presented to him in a proper 
manner, than in five times the same pe- | 
riod, w hen taught after the system of 
Kirkham or Murray. 
> + 


INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS: 





(Extract from the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to Visit the Oshkosh Normal School, 
1873-4, B. M. Reynolds, Chairman.) 


The Normal is a professional school. 
Its aim is professional, nothing else. Not 
so with the College and and the High 
school. Their work is that of instruction 
and discipline, with no professional end 
whatever. Therefore the methods of study 
and daily preparation will differ. In the 
Normal class the pupil is to engage in 
the recitation, not simply to acquire dis- 
ciplinary knowledge, but to learn how to 
impart knowledge, and solely with refer- 
ence to the profession upon which he pro- 
poses to enter. He is a teacher, not a 
pupil. Heis not seeking knowledge and 
mental discipline, but professional skill. 
He must not lose sight of this all-import- 
ant fact. It must control his life and en- 
ter into the hidden springs of his conduct 
in the school. He must remember that 
he is a teacher, preparing himself day by 
day to discharge the high functions of a 
teacher, to impart instruction, to influence 
character, to guide the young, to stimu- 
late them to faithful effort, to do his share, 
however humble, in advancing the civili- 
zation of the age and in building up the 
waste places of the earth. He is therefore 
to prepare his exercises, invent his dia- 
grams, schedules, schemes, illustrations 
and explanations as if he were a teacher 
preparing to meet his classes; and he 
must also recite as if he were a teacher, 
giving instruction to the class of which 
he isa member. It must be so. He is 





in a professional school and is learning 


how to teach. To this view of the case 


The text-book cannot supply the | the conductor of the class must hold the 
The child| mind of the pupil constantly, 
must have daily practice in constructing | | 
sentences, and in writing them, instead of | | 
More can } 


and the 
| Very moment his mind wanders from this 
view, that moment he fails to do the dis. 
tinctive work of a Normal pupil. He is 
then a mere High school pupil. The 
question is not now whether this curri- 
culum of work and study is beneficial to 
| the pupil as a man, but whether it is ben- 
| eficial professionally. He is to be criti- 
cised, questioned, checked, encouraged 
and trained, in reference to his statements 
of fact, the arrangement and the expres. 
sion of his thoughts, and the presentation 
of his points, not as a pupil acquiring 
knowledge in the branches under discus. 
sion, but as one learning the principles 
and the secrets of that high calling to 
which he propeses to devote the business 
of his life; and his teacher is not only a 
critic upon his work, his plans, his meth- 
ods, and his modes of study, training him 
in the philosophy and the art of teaching, 
but a living illustration of the power of 
exhaustive knowledge with which he 
deals, and how to impart instruction and 
influence character. If the above is the 
true statement of the case, we may can- 
didly submit the question, whether our 
Normal schools possess, in a complete 
degree, professional character. Are the 
exercises conducted in the manner indi- 
cated? Do the pupils engage in the work 
of the place as if they were all-absorbed 
with this professional view of the work? 
We think not. But remember we have 
given a theoretical view of the case. The 
practical view is different. The very idea 
of a Normal school presupposes that the 
disciplinary work of the Normal pupil is, 
so to speak, ended, and that he now en- 
ters on his professional training. If his 
intellectual advancement is not such as to 
enable him to do the work as above indi- 
cated, the ideal Normal school is no 
place for him, he must remain in the dis- 
ciplinary school a whilelonger. But the 
pupils that do enter our Normal schools, 
have not finished their disciplinary edu- 
cation. In many cases itis hardly begun. 
The pupils come from rural districts 
where they have had very poor advan- 
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tages of education—nothing beyond the 
common school. They have no well de- 
fined knowledge, no power of expression, 
no power of reflection, and no good hab. 
its of study. Their intentions, their pur- 
poses and their ambition are exemplary 
and worthy of all commendation. These 
pupils constitute nearly all the material 
that presents itself at the Normal schools, 
and they are at the same time the teachers 
of our common schools. 

Shall we reject these pupils and shut 
up our Normal schools, or shall we re- 
ceive them and give them the disciplinary 
instruction they so much need and with 
it such didactic and professional training 
as time and circumstances will allow? 
They cannot possibly engage in the Nor- 
mal school exercises according to the 
theoretical view presented herein, inas- 
much as it is impossible for them to ac- 
quire knowledge, assimilate it and at the 
same time reproduce it in compact, log- 
ical order, with the authority of one who 
is master of the subject upon which he 
discourses. These pupils must be taught | 
how to study, how to prepare their work, 
how to submit to authority and control 
in order that they may the better com- 
mand, and how to express themselves in 
clear, terse and concise language. Here | 
is the difficulty that confronts the Normal 
teachers, combining a disciplinary and a 
professional school. The task is more | 
difficult than many seem to think—nc 
matter what men say, the work in our 
Normal schools, for a long time to come, 
will and must, be mainly academic, and 
we only claim that such academic work | 
shall be first class, and a model of excel. | 
lence. So far as we are able to judge | 
during our limited stay, the teachers in| 
the Oshkosh Normal School are working | 
earnestly to discharge the duties of their 
high calling. Your committee was not 
only satisfied with the work done in the 
Classes, but very much pleased. 

In making our observations on this 
school, the question arose in the minds of 
your commitice, whether the time has not 
nearly arrived when our Normal schools 
should be organized into distinct depart- 


ments of study, each department being 
2—Vol. IV, No. 12. 
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under the general charge of a Professor. 
This Professor should have all necessary 
assistants to teach the different sections 
and classes of the department. Thus, 
there should be, for instance, a Professor 
of Mathematics, who shall have charge 
of all mathematical work. There should 
be a Professor of Science who shall su- 
pervise all scientific and geographic stud- 
ies. There might be a Professor of Lan- 
guage and other Professors. 

Your committee believe such organiza- 
tion would increase the efficiency of the 
schools. 

The President of a Normal school, un- 
less he has a private secretary, as he 
should have, cannot attend to all the busi- 
ness details of the school, to the extensive 
correspondence and his own classes, if he 
has any, and at the same time supervise 
all the class-work as it should be done. 

It still further occurrs to your commit- 
tee that the number of students in the 
Normal Department should be limited, 
not exceeding two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty; and we think the number 
in the several classes should also be lim- 
ited; where classes are large, the teacher 
fails to come into close personal contact 
with the pupils as he should. We also 
hope that the time is not far distant when 
the examination for admission to a Nor- 
mal school will be competitive. 

There are other points which might re- 
ceive attention, and the points already 
made might be more fully discussed, but 
too much space has already been occu- 
pied. 

We have watched with interest the prog 
ress of our Normal schools since the or- 
ganization of the first in 1866, and we 
congratulate the people of Wisconsin 
that they have met with such marked 
success. They are sending out into all 
parts of the State a body of earnest teach- 
ers, and are thereby adding to the accu- 


jmulating glory of our common school 


system. 

From all the observations we can make, 
Oshkosh is not behind in earnestness, in 
fidelity, and in the excellence of her dis- 
cipline and instruction. 

These schools, under all the circum- 
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stances, have done all that could be 
expected, and have far exceeded the 
expectations of many. The Board of 
Regents that have them in charge and 
the Normal teachers, are entitled to the 
gratitude of all for the fidelity and the 
wisdom with which they have discharg- 
ed their sacred trust. 

Reap Tuts, Boys.—A gentleman adver- 
tised for a boy to assist him in his office, 
and nearly fifty applicants presented them. 
selves to him. Outof the whole number, 
he, in a short time, selected one and dis- 
missed the rest. 

“T should like to know,” said a friend, 
“on what ground you selected that boy, 
who has not a single recommendation ?” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentle- 
man; “he had a great many. He wiped 
his feet when he came in, and closed the 
door after him, showing that he was care- 
ful. He gave up his seat instantly to that 
lame, old man, showing that he was kind 
and thoughtful. He took off his hat when 
he came in, and answered my questions 
promptly and respectfully showing that 
he was polite and gentlemanly. He 
picked up the book which I had purpose- 
ly laid on the floor, and replaced it on 
the table, while all the rest stepped over 


it or shoved it aside; and he waited quiet- | 
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by blasting. Dr. Weirley, of Osage Mis- 
| sion, compared it with a modern skull 
which he had in his office, and found 
that, though it resembled the latter in gen- 
eral shape, it was an inch and a quarter 
larger in greatest diameter, and much bet- 
ter developed in some other particulars. 
He says of the relic: “It is that of the 
cranium of the human species, of large 
size, imbedded in conglomerate rock of 
the tertiary class, and found several feet 
beneath the surface. Parts of the frontal, 
parictal, occiptal bones were carried away 
by explosion. The piece of rock holding 
the remains weighs some forty or fifty 
pounds, with many impressions of marine 
shells, and through it runs a vein of 
quartz. Within the cranium is crystalized 
organic matter, which by the aid of a mi- 
croscope, presents a beautiful appear- 
ance.” Neither Lyell nor Hugh Miller, 
it is stated, nor any of the rest of the sub- 
terranean explorers, report anything so 
remarkable as this discovery at Osage 
Mission. The Neander man comes the 
nearest to it, but the Neanderthal bones 
were found in loam only two or three 
feet below the surface, whcreas this Kan- 
sas skull was discovered in solid rock. 





ly for his turn, instead of pushing and | 


crowding, showing that he was honest 
and orderly. When I spoke to him, I 
noticed that his clothes were carefully 
brushed, his hair in nice order, and his 
teeth as white as milk; and when he 
wrote his name, I noticed that his finger 
nails were clean instead of being tipped 
with jet, like that handsome little fellow 
in the blue jacket. Don’t you call these 
things letters of recommendation? I do, 
and I would give more for what I could 
tell about a boy by using my eyes ten 
minutes than all the letters he can bring 


me.”’ 
2 


A Human Skuiui in Souip Rock.—A 


ep ee 


ON METHODS OF STUDY. 


BY A. F. NORTH, PEWAUKEE. 





Notwithstanding Agassiz’s eminence as 
a savant and the valuable services he ren- 
dered to the cause of science by his labor- 
ious, accurate and extensive observations 
in the domain of natural history; his 
fame will ultimately rest as he himself 
desired, on his character as a teacher. 

The persistence with which he insisted 
on his pupils observing natural phenom- 
ona with their own eyes, noting the con- 
ditions under which the facts existed, 
comparing, generalizing, and discovering 
jlaw in the true spirit of the Baconian 
philosophy, is the chief foundation on 
| which is based his undisputed claim to 





very strange discovery, interesting to geol- | the gratitude of scholars. His unwearied 


ogists, is reported by the Osage Mission 


| diligence in collecting his admirable mu- 


(Kansas) Journal. A human skull was /|seum, exemplifying the facts of animated 
| nature and affording the students material 
| for observation and thought; and the suc 


recently found near the place, imbedded 
in a solid rock which was broken open 
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cessful inauguration of the Penekese 
island school, were all in this direction 
and animated by this spirit. 

The more credit is due him for this, 
that it is so different from the method 
generally pursued inour schools. Pupils 
are expected to see nothing but through 
other men’s eyes; to discover no law for 
themselves, but to accept the deductions 
of others. They are trained indeed to 
abdicate the original thought and be con- 
tent to con the facts, memorize the defi- 
nitions, and repeat the reasonings of the 


text-book—to be mere gatherers and dis- | 


posers of other men’s goods. 

It is pitiful, it is humiliating indeed, to 
find so many even among teachers, hav- 
ing this slavish subserviency—this will- 
ingness to call any man master, who 
publishes a book. And they do it in re- 
gard to matters of which they are as 
competent to judge as the author, because 
the facts are as patent to them as to him. 
Ask such persons so simple a question as 
what a sentence or what a consonant is, 
and if they happen to forget the definition 
given by their author they are completely 
non-plussed. They rarely think of exain- 
ining a sentence or testing the consonants 
themselves, to see what they are; this 
they deem beyond their province, indeed 
they will not even compare the author’s 
definition with the facts, to mark it con- 
sonance or want of consonance therewith. 

Now this is foreign to all just ideas of 
education. Education is really nothing, 
if it fails to give a man power over his 
own faculties, if it does not enable him 
to think justly and express his thoughts 
correctly. 

It should be remarked that there is no 
excuse for this state of things, as the sub- 
jects of study, even in our common 
schools, are admirably adapted to the 
highest ends. The study of our English 
tongue is especially admirable in this re- 
spect, whether considered in regard to 
ortheepy, orthography or grammar. 

As illustrative, let us follow a class of 
ordinary scholars as they investigate the 
law of pronunciation as discovered in the 


letter a, which is selected as it has the | 
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| widest range of powers, in the English, 
‘of any letter in the alphabet. 

In the first place, let the class be re- 
| quested to observe, in their reading, the 
different sounds which they give to that 
letter, and mark on the blackboard, and 
in their note-books those words that ex- 
hibit these sounds; and it will not be long 
before they collect such a list as ss given 
below: 

(1.) Paper, pane, pain. 

(2.) Pare, pair. 

(3.) Pat, pad. 

(4.) Past, prance, draft. 
| (5.) Par, tar, calm. 

(6.) Fall, call, baw!. 
| (7.) Wad, was, squad. 

(8.) Caprice, amore. 

(9.) Preface, ultimate. 

(10.) Village, pillage, cribbage. 

(11.) Bedlam, cellar. 

Having gathered these facts, have the 
class examine them and they will perceive 
that the first and second of these have the 
slenderest sound of @ and are produced 
while the vocal cavity is comparatively 
close, and differ from each other simply 
in this, that the jirst has the e vanish, 
caused by a slight contraction of the 
cavity; while the second has the r vanish 
caused by a slight widening of the cay- 
ity. Observing how they themselves 
mike the third sound they will find it is 
by widening the cavity a little farther, 
and that the fourth aud fifth are produced 
solely by an increased widening; while 
the sixth and seventh require that the 
lips take a circular form for their produc- 
tion and differ not in quality but in 
quantity. 

Furthermore they will notice that these 
seven powers of a occur in monosyllables 
or accented syllables, while the remaining 
four are found in unaccented syllables; 
and that their peculiarities may be in the 
same way readily detected. 

The class is now prepared to examine 
the conditions under which these various 
powers of @ exist, and generalize the 
same; formulating the law as follows: 

The first sound occurs when a is final 
in an accented syllable, and also when it 
is followed by a consonant, other than 7, 











—— 


a Nan 


‘sound obtains. The third sound is heard 
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if the consonant ix followed by mute e or} 
when i is incorporated with the a; but when 
r is the consonant that follows, the second 


when « is followed by a consonant un- 
lmedified, but if the consonant sound is 
st, ss, nee or f, it has the fourth sound; if 
it is 7, 2f orlin, it has the jifth sound,while 
the sixth sound is due to the UW, w, or its 
equivalent 7, and the seventh is the result 
of the w preceding the a. 

It would extend this article beyond 
proper bounds to follow this course with 
the unaccented sounds, and it is unneces- 
sary, aS any one can readily do this for 
himself. Besides my object is not to 
write a treatise on orthepy, but simply to 
show that the study of our own language 
affords one of the most available and in- 
Viting fields for the cultivation of the in- 
tellectual powers in the direction which 
the claims of inductive science at the 
present time so urgently demands. 

It will be said that to the laws here) 





announced in regard to the powers of 4@, | 
there are many exceptions. But herein 
lies the value of this method of study; 
for while there are not so many excep- | 
tions as many suppose (indeed there are | 
very few) the inquiry into the conditions | 


and causes of the exceptions, afford a | 
most profitable intellectual exercise, pre-| 
paring the student when he approaches 
the higher practical mathematics to seek 
out the causes which lead the earth, for | 
instance, to deviate from the course which | 
her relation to the sun and the nearer 
planetary bodies would prescribe. Or | 
when investigating the tides or oceanic | 


currents enabling him to examine pa-| 


tiently and with success the many appa- | 
rent deviations from law observable in | 


their phenomena. He will also be pre- 


Geology, Natural History, &c., are not 
deviations from law but the result of 
superior law diminishing the inferior. 

This method of study so auspiciously 
conducted by the great Agassiz and de- 
manded by the most eminent thinkers of 
the times, cannot be ignored in schools 
Jaying any claims to be regarded as ex- 
ponents of the highest and most advanced 
system of pedagogics. 


| 
: - F | for December. 
pared to find that the many anomalies in | : 


| ; 
| ered one day last week by some workmen 








PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE TRANSIT. 





The plan to be pursued in applying pho- 
tography to the observation of the transit 
consists in taking a succession of photo- 
graphs at short intervals, say every min- 
ute, during the progress of the transit. 
Each of these will show the bright disk 
of the sun with Venus as a little black 
dot on it. This dot will appear in the 
successive photographs to occupy points 
which, taken together, will form the path 
traversed by the planet. From these 
photographs, or from enlarged copies of 
them, measurements are to be made with 
suitable micronometers, of the distance 
and direction of the planet from the sun’s 
center. These will give the path of the 
planet, and the length of this path com- 
pared with the solar diameter. This 
length is to be compared with similar 
measurements made at the stations select- 


| ed for comparison. 


Great hopes are entertained of the su- 


| perior accuracy of this method. It has 


one great advantage over the usual meth- 
ods. They can only be applied when it 


| is possible to see either the beginning or 


ending (or both) of the transit. A  pass- 
ing cloud, a misplaced eye-piece, or a 


| bungling assistant, may destroy the labors 


and preparations of months. But in the 
photographic method it is possible to de- 
rive the path of the planet from a portion, 
and any portion, of the photographs. Of 
course the success of the plan will depend 
upon the skill with which the photo- 
graphs are taken,—the precision with 
which all errors arising from refraction, 
from expansion of the tubes and plates by 
heat, and from irradiation on the photo- 
graphic plates, may be detected and al- 
lowed for.—Davip Murray, in Seribner’s 


Tue bones of a Mastodon were discov- 


who were digging a ditch to drain a small 
peat bed on the line between the towns of 
Rochester and Dover, in Racine county. 
They first discovered a tusk and then the 
skeleton believed to be entire, embeded 
in yellow clay. They lay below, first, 
about three feet of peat, second, about a 
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foot of blue clay. Several of the large of nature. The strong men of the press 
bones have been discovered and a part of | the pulpit, the platform, are those who 
the spine. Our informant says one rib are the most bountifully furnished with 
was between four and five fect long but the natural analogies of their thoughts. 
had been broken in the middle. The The man who can illustrate best is the 
joints of the spine were entire but each | best teacher, as he is always the most at- 
one separate. The bones had not been all | tractive. The man who can make us see 
dug out and many of them broke easily. | his thought—who can point out or paint 
One of the tusks was about four feet | to us its exact analogy in nature—is the 
long and about five inches in diameter at | successful man, in whatever department 
the base, being in sections, but the point | of intellectual or spiritual instruction. 
, The more closely a man lives in sympathy 
with nature—the more deeply he looks 
into it—the more fully he realizes the fact 

If we were to look for a demonstration | that it is only the language of the spiritu- 
of the existence of a spiritual world, of al, placed before him to read, and put in 
which the things apprehended by our|his hands to use. He builds its rocks 
senses are the typical expression, we | into his thoughts, he weaves its beauty 
should find it in literature, and on that | into his imaginations, he clothes his 
eautiful field of illustration where we | fancies with its atmosphere. ‘The rhyth- 
so readily apprehend spiritual truth | mic day and night become poetry, the 
through the forms and relations of ma-| setting sun a god with flaming wings, the 


was well preserved. 
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terial objects. A preacher rises in his 
desk and tells us that there is no awkward 
or rough element that can be introduced 
into home life that may not become the 
occasion of new beauty and loveliness to 
that life; and we wonder how it can be. 
Then he paints for us a pure rill gurgling 
from a rock, and picking its dainty way 
down a ravine into the grassy valley. 
Half way there thunders from the hill a 
huge bowldez, that plants itself squarely 
in its path, tearing its banks, and throw- 
ing the mud in every direction. Quietly 
the rill makes a little detour, goes around 
the rock, nourishes vines that weave the | 
uncouth intruder all over with verdure, 
and builds for itself a temple of beauty 
just there—a wayside shrine, at which all 
pilgrims pause for worship. At once we 
see the spiritual truth, and recognize its 
perfect analogies. The rill verifies the 
proposition, and we ne more think of 
questioning its word than if it were 
spoken to us from heaven. It is this utter 
truthfulness of nature to the realm of 
thought that demonstrates its origin in 
thought, and proves itself to be an expres- 
sion of thought in various forms and 
motions of matter. 

It follows that no one can be fully learn- 


birds, chanting choirs of cherubim. He 
sees straight through all into a world of 
which these things are fading shadows, 
or startling intimations, or perfect demon- 
strations. In short, he sees, hears, smells, 
tastes, feels thought as it appears in a ma- 
terial form, among material conditions; 
and with his thought thus apprehended, 
he has the power to represent it to those 
whom he is called upon to instruct. 

We are led into this strain of remark 
by the consideration that there are great 
numbers of young men, scattered up and 
down the country, in schools and colleges, 
who lament that they have not the ad- 
vantages of a city life. They feel that in 
the city there are great opportunities of 
education, wonderful stimulus to labor, 
inspiring competitions, large libraries, 
social advantages, contact with high liter- 
ary culture, eloquence to be had for the 
seeking, centralized knowledge and broth- 
erly sympathy. Their country lives seem 
poor and barren in comparison. Well, 
what they think of the city is, in most 
respects, true; but what they think of their 
country conditions is not true at all. No 
man is fit for the literary or the product- 
ively intellectual life of the city who has 
not had either a country training, or, for 





ed as a literary man who has not learned 


a considerable period of his life, direct 
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and sympathetic association with nature. 
Blessed is the literary man, the public 
man, the man of the pulpit, who was bred 
among the fields, and woods, and brooks, 


who has known the ocean in all its moods, | 


and with whom the sky with its country 
blue and its silver stars and all its ma- 
chinery and phenomena of summer and 
winter storms, has been an open and fa- 
vorite book.—-Dr. J. G. Honnanp, in 
Seridner’s for December. 
~--- 0 
BETWEEN. 
Between the cradle and the grave, 
Our coming and our going, 
There stretches out an Eden-land, 
Where all good things are growing, 
Good things of God’s bestowing, 
Between the cradle and the grave, 
Our coming and our going. 


Between the morning and the night, 
The blooming and the fading, 
Great ships, that come from fragrant 
lands 
Their precious freights unlading, 
Pursue their friendly trading, 
Between the morning and the night, 
The blooming and the fading. 


Between thy heart and mine, beloved, 
What wealth of bliss is lying! 

What fragrant clusters of delight, 
The frosts of Time defying! 
The wine of life supplying! 

Jetween thy heart and mine, beloved, 
An Eden-land is lying. 

—Jox. ph ine Pollard. 


— > oa 


Votce CunrurE —We think that the | 
cultivation of the voices of children is | 
sadly neglected. A. few minutes spent | 


each day ina drill! upon the elementary 


sounds of our language, would give the | 
power of reading and speaking in a pure | 


and natural tone, instead of the harsh and 
high key so commonly heard in our 
schools. Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, of Phil- 
adelphia, remarks: “No other agency 
within the compass of our natural power 


is so adapted to the communication of 


happiness to others as the human voice. 
It should be taught as an agency of moral 


culture. A voice of dignity and elegance 
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| will attract to purity and truth, to virtue 
| and religion. Correct sounds should be 
taught as a preservation of the language. 
| Sounds erroneously pronounced during 
school days ofien so develope the organs 
| in that direction as to be corrected with 
| difficulty. The habit will often prejudice 
ithe ear against that which is correct.— 
| Eastport Sentinel. 
—- + 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 

Thinking that the following paragraphs 
| may be of interest to your readers, I have 
| translated a portion of a very able article 
by Mr. C. Hippeau, in the Revue Aes 
| Deux Mondes. 8. Hu. 


Compulsory instruction, with a penal 
sanction, has found more than one oppo- 
nent in the Italian parliament. Those 
/who have most vigorously opposed the 
| new ar rangements proposed in the law of 
1859, have held that the law is a violation 
of liberty and of the independence of the 
parent, and that poor families upon whom 
this provision would weigh most heavily, 
must before every thing else teach their 
children a trade. They must be produ- 
cers, and at an early age. To send them 
to school is to make them lose precious 
'time. Before declaring primary educa 

tion obligatory upon all, we must be as- 
‘sured that the schools are sufficiently 
/numerous, the teachers sufficiently in- 
structed, and the communes rich enough 
to defray the expenses ef primary educa- 
‘tion and to dispense with government 
aid; it would be necessary to find imme- 
diately 15,000 teachers and to found 15,000 
new schools. 

It has been observed that in the ten 
preceding yexrs the number of schools 
has increased in a surprising proportion, 
Without any compulsion upon families to 
| send their children. The primary schools, 
| public and private, in 1862 were 28,490, in 


1872, 43,580; the pupils in attendance 
}were in 1862, 801,202; in 1872, 1,717,351; 
the teachers who in 1852 numbered 28,173 
vere in 1872 42,505, so that in ten years 
the schools have increased 14,890, the 
teachers 15,531, and the pupils 916,179 
The Sunday and Night schools, very rare 
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in 1862 had in 1882, the former, 5,000 | 
teachers and 150,000 pupils—the latter 
11,000 teachers and about 400,000 pupils. 

This splendid and peaceful victory over | 
ignorance has been secured without any | 
need of having recourse to that legal | 
constraint which may be considered as_ 
infringing upon the rights and independ- | 
ence of families. Suppose, says one, that | 
in 1877 the law had produced its effect, | 
we should have 50,000 schools instead of | 
38,000, and four millions of pupils instead | 
of a million and a half; but where would | 
the teachers be found? What would be | 
the grade of their instruction and what | 
would it be worth ¢ 

Messrs. Scialoja, Correnti and Cairoli | 
have replied to these objections. Grant- 
ing that the liberty of a parent must be 
respected, we must do so only within the 
limits of justice and social utility. The 
mechanic cannot consider his child as a| 
tool which he may break if he please; he 
must not be permitted to kill the intelli- 
gence of his child. Besides, the law of 
1859 and the civil code has, by its salutary 
intervention caused to disappear that 
traffic, so dishonorable to Italy, in unfor- 
tunate children given up by their own 
parents to be carried to foreign lands 
where they run the streets begging to 
make money for their unworthy purchas- 
ers! Its interference has not then been 
wholly useless. To compel parents to 
educate their children, is to render an 
immense service to both as well as to 
society. The proposed law harmonizes | 
obligation and liberty. The state by no} 
means compels attendance on the schools | 
which it founds; by the side of the| 
schools established by the communes 
[districts] any citizens have the right to 
establish others. As to the insufficiency | 
of the financial resources, Mr. Scialoja 
holds that it is less real than has been 
pretended. Fifteen thousand schools and | 
as many teachers will not be created at| 
once; the ameliorations of which the} 
new law contains the germ, will be real. | 
ized by the aid of time. 

Mr. De Sanctis has particularly oppos- 
ed the proposition to confer considerable 
privileges upon the communes. 
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‘We can neither count on their zeal nor 
on their intelligence. If in Prussia each 
commune is busily occupied with the 
oversight of primary education, it is be- 
cause they are powerfully seconded by 
the clergymen.” Mr. Scialoja has replied, 
“that there isa great difference in this 
respect between Italy and Prussia. The 
Prussian clergy favor and always have 
favored the development of popular edu- 
cation, while the Italian clergy have not. 
The government cannot count upon their 
support, but it finds in them a systematic 
opposition to al! its efforts to combat ig- 
norance.”’ The sentiment expressed by 
Mr. Scialoja has manifested itself in the 
most marked manner not only in the leg- 
islature, but even in all Italy. Mr. Cor- 
renti, in reply to Mr. Lioz, has said, “TI, 
too, am a partizan of liberty; but I do 
not allow the liberty left to the clergy of 
corrupting the souls and the bodies of our 
children, to cast into their minds the 
germs of superstition, to inspire them 
with hatred for our institutions and con- 
tempt for things most noble and princt- 
ples the most holy.” The legislative halls 
received these words with applause. 

In Italy, where it is necessary to im- 
provise almost wholly popular education, 
it has been more easy to find schools and 
scholars than masters and mistresses. It 
is only with time that they can provide 
themselves with teachers properly educa- 
ted. They have undertaken with a laud- 
able energy the establishment of Normal 
schools, and, in default of them, certain 
magisterial schools for the most elemen- 
tary instruction. In time the grade of 
instruction given to children of both 
sexes will be raised, and thus will de- 
mand of the teachers a greater extent of 
learning. Many Normal schools have al- 
ready enlarged the programmes of their 
instruction.. The city of Florence may 
be mentioned as one of the cities which 
is laboring with the greatest ardor for the 
progress of its schools, which are man- 
aged by its municipal authorities with a 
rare intelligence. Last year it was de- 
cided that complementary courses should 
be added to the ordinary instruction 
the Normal school for women. History 


in 
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and Literature will, in these, take a wider 
development, and, what is worthy of re- 


| school masters. 
/dren belongs to them of right. 


mark, a course in the history of Peda- | 


gogics, a matter very appropriate to give | 


to the aspirants an ideaof the importance 
of the art the principles of which they 
will have to apply. 

The reports of the inspectors are unani- 
mous in recognizing that there is a great 
difference as to discipline, diligence and 
progress between the young men and the 
young women, in the primary Normal 
schools. In spite of the causes of infe- 
riority which result from the age at 
which the young women are admitted, 
the insufficiency in certain provinces of 
their incomplete and frequently inter- 
rupted primary instruction, they astonish 
true teachers by the rapidity of their 
progress. Of anature more patient, more 
teachable, and better regulated, they de- 
vote themselves to study with a real love. 
They give a silent attention to their les- 
sons, accomplish with exactness and 
punctuality the duties assigned them; 
they read with the desire of self instruc 
tion. When their compositions upon 
their examination for graduation are 
compared with those of the young men, 
one cannot,—whatever opinion he may 
have formed upon the subject of female 
education—have a doubt as to their su- 
periority. Their examinations for their 
diplomas give the same results; to obtain 
them they make the greatest efforts. 
Teaching in the public schools is indeed 
for them the most honorable and most 
advantageous career; it assures them a 
position flattering to their self-respect, 
and which it would be difficult for them 
to secure in any otheremployment. The 
young men attach Jess importance to it; 
other careers more lucrative are open to 
them, and very frequently the vocation of 
teacher is for them only a make shift. 
Besides it must be recognized that women 
are naturally endowed with all those ap- 
titudes which render them the most per- 
fect teachers—they have gentleness, sim- 
plicity, patience, which men frequently 
want. Itis, then, probable that in Italy 
as in the United States, the number of 
school mistresses will far exceed that of 
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The instruction of chil- 
When we 
think of the influence which first impres- 
sions exert over the whole life, we cannot 


| : : . 
help wishing that children should never 


be entrusted to the care of men, until they 
have learned from those women who 
take the place of mothers, those lessons 
which in coming from their mouth reach 
the heart of the children, more sweetly 
more persuasively, and therefore more 
effectively. This idea has already gained 
headway in Italy, and quite recently Mr. 
De Lucca, assessor of public instruction, 
proposed to the municipal council of 
Naples to place exclusively in the charge 
of women all children of both sexes be- 
tween the ages of two and seven that they 
may prepare them for the primary schools. 

There are at present in the kingdom of 
Italy 23 royal Normal schools; 17 magis- 
terial schools for female teachers—in all 
104 schools—40 for masters and 64 for 
mistresses. There have also been estab- 
lished conferences [Teachers’ Institutes] 
at various points of the kingdom, to ac- 
quaint the teachers with the best methods 
of instruction. 

Each year about 700 young women and 
1,600 young men present themselves for 
admission to the Normal schools. The 
104 Normal and magisterial schools had 
in 1873, 6,180 pupils; 4,090 in the former, 
—and 2,040 in the latter. The expense of 
their maintenance at the same time 
amounted to 1,105,760 livres, for wages 
and other expenses. The subjects includ- 
ed in their scheme of elementary instruc- 
tion are those usually found in similar 
schools in other countries. The import- 
ant thing is not so much the knowledge 
of what one teaches, as it is the manner 
in which he teaches. It is above all a 
question of method. Teaching is an art 
very little known, and it is necessary to 
point out to the school masters the way 
which they must follow. 

He who betrays another’s secret be- 
cause he has quarreled with him, was 
never worthy of the name of friend; a 
breach of kindness will not justify a 
breach of trust. 








Schools and Colleges. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


BY JOHN NAGLE, SAUK CITY. 


The deductions of probable reasoning | 


lack that absolutism which binds faith. 
A degree of skepticism is inevitable where 
entire conviction is not possible. Doubts 
assail what is vulnerable and their exist- 
ence is indicative of an imperfect or fra- 
gile structure. It does not imply oppo- 
sition to the tide of progress, nor insensi- 
bility to existing evils, that the fitness of 
forces designed for advancement is ques- 
tioned. Opinions have all the diversity 
of observation and temperament, and 
their sincerity and worth are not to be 
measured by their degrees of resemblance 
to any arbitrary standard. Any opinion 
asserted with such confidence as to ignore 
the possibility of a different one’s being 
honestly entertained, will encounter that 
opposition which dogmatism never fails 
to provoke. Criticism attacks what is 
faulty with unflinching fidelity, and 
though it may sometimes be an obstruc- 
tion to good, it more frequently prevents 
the infliction of evil; for measures that 
seem to have a perfect adaptation to the 
end designed, are often ruinous in their 
application. Theories plausibly construct- 
ed and supported by astute reasoning, but 
with a leaven of impracticability from 
contemplation on Utopian purity, are dis- 
sipated by the crucial test of practice. 
Locke’s philosophy shed none of its 
luster on the constitution which he framed, 
nor endowed it with longevity equal to 
the Colonists’ simple code, which was 
dictated by necessity and approved by the 
consciousness of its being adapted to 
their condition. Dion’s sublime ideas of 
government did not prevent his being the 
tyrant of Syracuse. 

The importance, both to the individual 
and to society, of higher education is 
universally acknowledged; and the pro- 
priety of making it more general, receives 
instant recognition. The same unanmity 
does not prevail respecting the legitimate 
functions of the agencies by which this 
is to be accomplished. Those who dis- 
cern a means toward the consummation 
of this object in a complete modification 
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|of the present aims and conduct of our 
schools, should proceed with caution, lest 
| their arguments be refuted, and the wis- 
|dem of their counsel suffer disparage- 
| ment, by the ills which would result 
from the adoption of their views. A new 
system which would cause a fundamental 
change in the existing order of things, 
can only win its way to public favor by 
its superiority to that which it aims to 
supplant. It cannot receive unquestion- 
ing and universal acceptance when it is 
mainly designed to meet the requirements 
of a few, regardless of its consequences 
onthe many. When it has its concep- 
tion in the wants of higher institutions, 
and is so shaped as to suit their imperious 
demands, making the prosperity of the 
common school an object of secondary 
consideration, only meriting attention 
when it enhances that of the college, the 
friends of popular education can not be 
enthusiastic in their support of it, or 
even moderate in their opposition. 

People are more apt to discuss the mer- 
its of that which has recently started into 
being, and which is for the first time sub- 
mitted for their consideration, than to 
descant on imperfections with which they 
are familiar. When a person lustily de- 
nounces the faults of another, the general 
verdict is that he seeks to divert attention 
from his own. Superior excellence ex- 
poses blemishes by the contrast of its own 
perfections. The scheme for bringing 
our educational forces into closer relation 
must rely on its own merits, not on the 
defects of what is in vogue; must be 
capable of inspiring confidence, not labor 
to weaken faith in what has been tested, 
and, perhaps, found inadequate; it must 
leave nothing for time to develop, nor for 
practice to remove. If the assurance of 
its success does not exceed probability, the 
reasons for its rejection are more potent 
than those for its adoption. 

Those who advocate the subordination 
of the common school to the college, ar- 
gue that the former is incapable of instil- 
ing that desire for higher culture, which 
it is the province of the latter to gratify; 
that the interests of both as well as edu- 
cation in general, would be best subserved 
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by the gradation thus secured; and that 
it would be an important step toward the 
extension of higher education. 


To direct the energies of the mind to- | 


ward the consummation of an object 


} 
| 


| its evils entirely from this source. 


which has no existence outside of school | 


life, cannot be otherwise than detrimental | 


to true progress. That youthful, feverish 
ambition which looks to admission to 
college as the sole aim of intellectual 
labor, does not distinguish between arti- 
ficial distension and natural growth. It 
is the same idea, deriving a fictitious re- 
spectability from its increased magnitude, 
which possesses the pupil who considers 
the “answer”? the prime object of the so- 
lution of a problem. If this idea be dis- 
seminated, the common schools to aid in 
its furtherance and realization, we shall 
certainly have more college graduates, 
but higher education will be something 
to be still sighed for. Excellence of re- 
sult is not inconsistent with ease of ac- 
complishment, but permanence requires 
a considerable interval between effort and 
its mature reward. When labor and that 
which labor seeks are compressed within 
the short period of:school life, the former 
is wasted on what is worthless and tran- 
sient. Knowledge giveth power, and 
activity isan element of power. As the 
mind expands the thirst for knowledge 
increases. No regulation which enthu- 
siasm may devise or authority enforce, 
can create any but an artificial desire for 
knowledge—rich in blossom, but poor in 
fruit. Give the pupil knowledge, and 
that will plead for more; give him 
strength, and he will delight in exercis- 
ing and thus add to it; show him beauty, 
and he will search for more; enable him 
to make one conquest, and it will lead to 
others more brilliant and decisive. Do 
not teach him that the path to learning 





lies through a college curriculum, that | 


“true wisdom” can only be found in cer- 
tain, prescribed studies. 

This is what is done by some of our 
schools, and what might be done by all, 
did not the incompetency of teachers pre- 
vent; but this obstacle is gradually dis- 
appearing, and its entire removal is only 
a question of time. 








To aid in hastening | 








this desirable consummation is more pol- { 
itic than to change a system which derives 


In the present state of socicty and pub- 
lic sentiment, any scheme to give colle- 
giate education the universality of that 
of the common school, will prove abort- 
ive. Let the alternative be: higher edu- 
cation or none, and the majority wil! 
unhesitatingly choose the latter. To ig- 
nore this fact and make the common 
school perform the preparatory work of 
the college, must necessarily be disastrous 
to popular education. Such an alliance 
would not be mutually advantageous. 
Parasitic plants flourish, but often blight 
those on which they feed. Loss of effi- 
ciency would succeed loss of individual. 
ity. Trusting to a higher agency to com- 
plete the work begun, the efforts now 
made to meet the more pressing intellect- 
ual wants of those whose aspirations are 
not lofty, or are repressed by untoward 
circumstances, must be discontinued. 
The intellect of swch must remain in the 
larve state, as they cannot avail them- 
selves of the provision made for the sub- 
sequent transformations. 

It may be fairly questioned whether its 
effect on colleges would be salutary. If 
they rest their reputation on the charac- 
ter rather on the number of graduates it 
would not be enhanced. 

The resultant of those educational forces 
cannot be increased by giving a different 
direction to common schools. Exclusive 
attention to the development of any one 
faculty will insure its pre-eminence; but 
it will be like a lofty column among 
ruins, and destructive of that symmetry 
which gives beauty to the mind. The 
similarity of liberally educating a few, 
regardless of the profound ignorance of 
the many, is apparent. 

No one can be debarred from learning 
whe is willing to make the proper effort 
to secure it. The fountain of knowledge 
is not found within college walls, guard- 
ed by a college course. Nothing more is 
obtained there than its tricklings, gather- 
ed by patient toil and unwearied indus- 
try. Itcan only be reached, whether by 
the beaten path of the college course, or 
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the less frequented one of unaided effort, 


by persistent labor and untiring zeal. 
—- =< 


TRAINING CHILD 


It has been said that, although a girl, if 
reared properly, will never disappoint 
the expectations of her friends, it is a 
matter of accident whether a boy becomes 
a gentleman ora blackguard We think 
this is a slander on boys. Boys exposed 
to the same good influences as are thrown 
about girls will respond as readily. Give 
a boy good examples to follow, and he 
will follow them invariably. Children 
are susceptible, imitative creatures, and 
circumstances, scenes, actions impress 
them powerfully. As a parent or teacher 
molds them, so will they grow. But not 
by arbitrary rules or by stern example, 
but by lovingly planting little seeds of 


REN. 


kindness in their hearts, and patient 
watching and waiting for the seeds to 


germ and grow, and by a thousand and 
one ways that a parent’s love will teach. 
Now one of the best of the many ways 
by which children are developed into 
good men and women is through the art- 
faculties. They should be taught to love 
the beautiful. Give them a bed in the 


garden for the cultivation of pretty flow- | 
ers; encourage a love of good pictures; | 
point out to them the beauties of nature; | 
teach them to welcome the bright face of | 


the sun in the morning and to view with 
delight the gorgeous tints of the drapery 
of his couch at eventide; show them the 
effects of light and shadow in forests at 
high noon, and put their souls in harmony 
with the night when moonlight sleeps 


upon bank and brae or rests on the bosom | 


Teach them to imitate in 
Let them deco- 


of still waters. 
art the effects of nature. 


rate their rooms, aiding them at first so | 


that they will do itaright. Depend upon 
it, when you shall have succeeded in 
making a child love what is beautiful in 
nature, itis an easy step to make him 
love beauty of character and manners. 
“Had I the choice of only four things | 
to be taught to my children,” said a wise | 
mother once in our hearing, “they should 
be to read well, to write well, to sing well, | 
to sketch well.” True, thought we, per-| 


Children. 


| fection in ail these will earn their posses- 
| sor & maintenance in any country, enable 
| him to entertain any human being 
| whose company he may be thrown, or 
| amuse himself when alone, whether 
| mountain solitudes or desert wilds, or cast 
| away on an uninhabited island in the 
midst of the sea. (From Novenber “Home 
and School,” Louisville, Ky.) 
ate 

“Do nov,” said an experienced teacher 
to his class-teachers in a graded school, 
“do not be continually setting up your 
authority over the children. In passing 
through the halls of the building, I am 
| sometimes pained to hear tones of voice 
{so dictatorial as to suggest almost any- 
| thing but thoughts of sympathy and love.” 
| This entreaty the Zeacher sends out to 

every instructor who will read its pages. 
Loud, angry, unkind tones should never 
| be heard in the schoolroom. They pro- 
| mote disorder and want of respect, and 
injure both the teacher and the taught. 
Think of the poor, ignorant, screaming 
woman whose house you have passed, and 
whose children were always disobedient 
and rude, and if you cannot find a better 
model by which to discipline your school, 
have done with teaching.— Minn. Teacher. 
i — 

Lire is a school, and it is only through 
its mishaps and disappointments that we 
learn human nature, ourselves, and our 
fellow men. It is only through repeated 
falls that the child learns to stand alone 
and walk.—Dr. Arnold. 

See Sees 

TuHE right is the supreme good, and in- 
cludes all other good. In seeking and 
adhering to it, we secure our true and 
| only happiness. 
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In Binghamton, N. Y., the School Board 
are considering the feasibility of furnish- 
ing school books at cost to pupils of the 
public schools. 


| 
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THOSE are the best Christians who are 


| more careful to reform themselves than 
| to censure others. 
ahaa 
Two things 2 man should never be 


angry at—what he eam help and what he 


can not help 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Question. If a district has failed for | 


two years to keep up a school, can the 
town board extinguish it by adding to it 
more territory ? . 

Answer. This would be just the oppo- 
site of extinguishing it. If the district 
could have been kept alive only in that 
way, the remedy should have been ap- 
plied before the two years expired. But 
the time for its extinguishment having 
come, it could be attached to another dis- 
trict, and afterwards a new district formed 
of the territory of the old district with 
such additional territory as could reason- 
ably be taken from any other district, pro- 
vided this was the best course to be pur- 
sued. The disposition of the property of 
the old district would be the obstacle in 
the way of this arrangement, but this 
could be managed, if there was a spirit 
of accommodation. 

Q. We have had no public school for 
more than two years, on account of hav- 
ing had a private school; but the super- 
visors have not extinguished the district. 
Can we now lawfully provide for a 
school ? 

A. If you wish to do so, and are en- 
tirely able to keep up a public school, it 
is not probable the supervisors will inter- 
rupt you; but it would be well to have an 
understanding with them, and give them 
assurance that a public school will be 
maintained hereafter. 

Q. Ifa district has no records of its 
organization, does that extinguish its 
right to be considered a district? 

A. Ifthe district has exercised the 
franchises and privileges of a district for 
the term of two years, the legality of its 
organization is not to be called in ques. 
tion. (Sec. 6.) Parol evidence of its or- 
ganization could no doubt be obtained, 
and would be sufficient, the written rec- 
ords being lost, if the fact or lawfulness 
of the organization was called in question 
before the two years expired. 

Q. A district elected “Jere Smith” 
clerk; and then finding his name was 
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| really “Jeremiah,” proceeded to the clec- 
tion of “Jeremiah Smith’? as clerk. 
| Does this in any way affect or invalidate 
| the election ? 
A. The second election was mere sur- 
| plussage, and does no harm, there being 
/no doubt of course who was the person 
/meant, whether called “Jere” or “ Jere- 
miah.” 
| Q. Is it lawful, according to chap. 81, 
Gen. Laws 1869, to raise money for build- 
ing or repairing, or for anything except 
teachers’ wages, after the 1st Monday in 
November ? 

A. Certainly. As to teachers’ wages, 
if the district does not vote the necessary 
amount of money for a five months schoo] 
by the 83d Monday in November, the Board 
is to determine the sum needed. (Sec. 19, 
sub-section sixth.) Chapter 81 of 1869, 
which amends Section 62 of the School 
Code, shortens the period for which taxes 
voted at annual meeting, and thereafter, 
are to be returned to town clerk for as- 
sessment. Any taxes voted after the Ist 
Monday in November, and up to the next 
annual meeting, are to be assessed and 
collected by the district officers, as pro- 
vided in Section 64, and these taxes will 
perhaps usually be for something else 
than teachers’ wages. 

Q. Isa special meeting legal if called 
by the director or treasurer, the clerk not 
being absent? 

A. The law names the clerk as_ the 
proper person to call the meeting, but if 
not absent, he may be sick or otherwise 
disabled from acting. It cannot be pre- 
sumed that the necessary action of a 
meeting, otherwise lawfully called and 
held, would be deemed illegal by the 
courts, or set aside, oa this account 
merely. 


As 


SUB-DISTRICTS. 

Q. (a) If districts have already pro- 
vided for schools, does the adoption of the 
“town system” annul the contracts, etc.? 

Q. (&) If town lines are altered so as to 
place a sub-district in two or more towns, 
is it a joint district or not? 

A. In answer to these and all similar 
questions, growing out of the transition 
from one system to the other, either way, 
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afew general principles must be observ- 
ed: One system is not destructive of the 
other. In adopting the new, the obliga- 
tions contracted under the old are not 
discharged. S» many of the features of | 
the old system as may be are retained, so | 
that the transition may not be needlessly 
violent. Where the new law is not explic- 
it in its terms or full in its present pro- 
visions, the analogy of the old law must 
be used to resolve doubtful points. 
Under the guidance of these principles, 
the question (a) must be answered in the 
negative. The old districts are each and 
all to wind up their affairs, finish their 
schools and discharge their obligations. 
(5) The territorial limits of the districts re- 
main as they were, until changed by the 
town board of directors. The clerks re- 
main, as representatives of the districts, 
and are to be perpetuated, forming, col- | 
lectively, the town board. The functions | 
of the other two officers, director and | 
treasurer, pass over to the general board | 
and to the town treasurer. Sub-districts 
are to be regarded and treated as the old | 
districts, except as the law is changed. | 
They remain joint districts if they were 
already such. They become joint dis- 
tricts under the same circumstances as 
under the old Jaw. The change of town 
lines would not of itself affect districts | 
as to territorial limits, rights or obliga-| 
tions. If a town is divided so as to place 
a sub-district in two towns both adopting 
the town system,such sub-district becomes 
a joint district, under the power, as to al- 
teration, of the two town boards of direct- 
ors (Sec. 2); but under the “control,” in 
other matters, of the board of the town 
embracing the school-house (Sec. 82). If 
the town newly formed or set off does not 
“adopt” the new system, by vote, as pro- 
vided in section 37, it is under the old, | 
and the districts, if in part sub-districts, | 
from the old town, are to complete their | 
organization by the appointment of di. | 
rector and treasurer; but the schools be- 


gun or provided for, and any other obli- 
gations incurred, are to be carried out. 
In this state of facts, any district joint 
between the two towns will be subject to | 
section 33 or 34, town system, as the case | 
may require. 
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If these general principles are accepted 
and acted upon uniformly, until further 
legislation is had, it will prevent confu- 
sion and misunderstanding. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS, ETC. 

Q. What can be done if a man will not 
serve as a district officer when elected ? 

A. Under section 124 fine may be 
imposed, but this will not fill the office. 
A more sensible expedient is for the dis- 
trict to make a purse of five or ten dollars, 
especially for the clerk, if the person 
elected says he won’t serve without com- 
pensation. If this is not done, there is 
no course left but to fill the vacancy by 
continued appointment, until some one 
will serve. 

Q. Can a district clerk deputize some 
one else to call a special meeting, if re- 
quired, in his absence ? 

A. The statute (section 21) expressly 
provides that the director or treasurer 
shall call the meeting in the absence of 
the clerk; therefore the clerk cannot del- 
egate any such authority. 

Q. An agent came to me as clerk, to 
sell some apparatus; I declined to treat 
with him. He afterwards got the director 
and treasurer to order some, but the dis- 
trict refused, at annual meeting, to take it 
or pay forit. Is the district bound by 
the purchase? If not, must the twomem- 
bers of the board pay for it? 

A. The transaction was plainly unlaw- 
ful. (See Sec. 48). The district is not 
holden for the debt. It is doubtful if the 
two members of the board are. The 
agent knew better than to sell in that 
way. Write to the company about it, and 
if they are wise they will take away the 
goods, and remove the agent too, if that 
is his style of leading school officers to 
act in an unlawful manner. 

Q. ILapplied for a dictionary, for this 
district, as clerk; but when I presented 
the bill for express charges, at annual 
meeting, they refused to pay it or to ac- 
cept the book. What shall I do? 

A. The book belongs to the district; 
quietly put it in the school-house in the 
care of the teacher, when school opens, 
or if already open, and if you are content 


|to lose the express charges that ends it. 
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If not, ask again to be paid, or bring 
suit, if you like. The district must be a 
strange one to refuse so valuable a gift. 
Your action was all lawful. 

Q. The director and treasurer hired a 
teacher, and signed a contract, without 
calling any mecting of the board. Has 
the clerk any right to draw an order to 
pay the teacher? 

A. He can justly decline to recognize 
the contract, but he is not obliged to, if 
willing to waive his objections. For the 
sake of the district and teacher, this may 
be the better course. 

Q. Is a signature of a district officer 
to a contract valid, if written in German 
letters ? 

A. Most certainly. The man may not 
be able to write his signature in English 
letters. “His mark” would do, if he 
could write neither. 

Q. Adirector tendered his resignation ; 
but before any action was taken he with- 
drew it, on request. Is he still a legal 
officer ? 

A. He must be so regarded. Strictly 
speaking,the law does not contemplate res- 
ignation and makes no provision for it. If 
a districtofticer absolutely declines to serve 
his office any longer, that amounts to a 
vacation of the office and the vacancy 
may be filled, but he may be fined. In 
this case it seems the man thought better 
of it, and receded from a proposed viola- 
tion of law. The law is just a little des- 
potic, and probably is not often enforced 
by the fine. 

Q. The district voted a four months 
winter school, fixing no time to begin. 
The board do nothing, and seem inclined 
to do nothing. What can we do? 

A. You can call a special meeting, fix 
a time when the district desires the school 
to begin, pass a resolution, calling on the 
board to act, and if they still do nothing, 
proceed against them by mandamus; or, 
you can have them turned out, under Sec. 
124. Of course you must be able to make 
out a case, to accomplish anything. The 
board is not bound to open school on a 
certain day named, but is under obliga- 
tion to perform its general duties. 

Q. Does the decision of the Supreme 
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Court mentioned in the October number 
of the JouRNAL (p. 389) give the parent 
power to decide what branches shall be 
taught in school, or does it rest with the 
board ? 

A. The common branches must be 
taught, as provided in section 55. The 
board decides whether any additional 
branches shall be taught or not. The 
parent has nothing to say on this point, 
except (as the decision seems to be,) in 
reference to his own child. 

Q. We have an unused school room; 
can the board rent it? 

A. No authority is given the board by 
law to do it, and it might interfere seri- 
ously with the school 

THLE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q. Can a district board add a room to 

the school house, and hire an additional 


| teacher if needed ? 


A. Such action must be preceded by a 
vote of the district to that effect. 

Q. If atax-payer gives notice to the 
board that he objects to having the school- 
house used for anything except funerals, 
does not that exception render his notice 
void and of no effect ? 

A. It merely estops him from making 
any complaint if it isafterwards used for 
funerals. The board should heed the no- 
tice in other respects, if they wish to 
avoid any issue about the matter. 

TAXES. 

Q. Is it my duty, as town clerk, to in- 
clude in the assessment roll a tax voted 
at a so-called annual mecting held on the 
14th of September ? 

A. The tax thus voted would be illegal 
as would be all the proceedings. If the 
tax was regularly returned to you, how- 
ever, you are not obliged to know whether 
it was voted legally or not, but if you do 
know it, it will be better for the district 
not to have it included, and the district 
can set matters right by voting taxes at a 
special meeting, to be returned to you, if 
there is time, if not, assessed and collect- 
ed in the district. 

Q. Has a county treasurer any right 
to withhold the tax for school purposes 
from any town? 

A. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
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tax is not to be withheld. Whether any 
special cause would justify it would be a 
question to be determined when it arises. 
Sometimes the town and county treasur- 
ers merely exchange receipts for this tax. 
NON-RESIDENT SCHOOL CHILDREN— 
SCHOOL MONTH, ETC. 

Q. Children, whose parents do not re- 
side in this district, are sent here for the 
purpose of attending our school; they 
live here, receiving board and lodging in 
families residing in the district; would it 
be lawful to require from them a tuition 
fee ? 

A. It has repeatedly been answered, to 
questions like this, that children are legally 
entitled to free tuition only in the district 
where they have a legal residence, and that, 
presumptively, is where their parents re- 
side. The last sentence of the last para- 
graph on page 48 of the School Code 
touches on this subject. Of course a 
school board should give the pupil the 
benefit of any doubt as to his legal resi- 


dence. (See comments on p. 49, School 
Code.) 
Q. Is the teacher, under any circum- 


stances, obliged to accept them, if the 
board has admitted such children ? 

A. The teacher is not empowered to 
revise the decision of the board; but if 
he thinks extra work is imposed upon 
him, not justly called for by his contract, 
he can demand, and perhaps recover, ex- 
tra compensation. A thoughtful teacher 
will see to all these points in entering in- 
to contract. 

Q. Please state in the JOURNAL how 
many days constitute a school month. 

A. So tar asthe teacher is concerned, 
any number may be agreed upon in the 
contract. If the contract is silent on the 
subject the law makes the teacher’s month 
22 days. So far as relates to the right of 
a district to draw school money, “5 
months” is declared by the law to be 100 
days, including legal holidays. This 
matter has repeatedly been explained in 
the JOURNAL, but the question is still re- 
peatedly asked. Itis to be hoped the 





Legislature will bring the two sections of | 
the law (Chap. 168, Gen. Laws 1871) into | 
harmony. As they stand, they create | 
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endless misapprehension and misunder- 
standings between boards and teachers. 


THE TEACHER—THE BOARD—THE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q. If a teacher is marked 7 in arith- 
metic, and teaches up to that standard, 
can the board dismiss him because he 
cannot work all the hard problems, a 
copy of his certificate being attached to 
the contract, and his standing marked 
thereon ? 

A. The board would be justified in 
dismissing a teacher who seriously failed 
in his work. It is not probable a court 
or jury would apply a “scale of 10” to 
his teaching, but simply determine from 
the facts proved, whether he failed in this 
part of his work. The number 7 on a 
certificate opposite any branch, refers to 
the holder’s comparative knowledge of 
that branch, but he may “know much bet- 
ter than he can tell. 

Q. In the same case, would the county 
superintendent be justified in annulling 
the teacher’s certificate ? 

A. He would be justified in this if he 
found evidence of serious inability to 
teach arithmetic, or that his previous es- 
timate of the teacher’s knowledge of the 
subject was wrong, and that he was sig- 
nally deficient. 

Q. Must a teacher of German have a 
certificate for both German and English ? 


A. If he is the regular teacher of the 
school, he must have a regular certificate, 
and it would be proper that the certificate 
show his proficiency or standing in Ger- 
man if the superintendent can examine 
in that branch; but if he is merely em- 
ployed, under Chap. 50, of 1862, as an 
“instructor” in German, one hour a day, 
it is not necessary that he be “ qualified ”’ 
teacher—i. ¢., one holding a certificate to 
teach a common school. 

Q. Am I required to teach algebra, 
being hired with a third grade certificate ? 

A. If there was no agreement or un- 
derstanding that you should teach other 
than the common branches, you cannot 
be expected or required to do so on your 
contract. 

Q. Under Sec. 105 can the county su- 
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perintendent require me to be examined 
in additional branches ? 

A. Not unless you are to teach them. 
In this case it is proper that you submit 
to an examination in these branches. He 
may also require an examination in any 
of the branches covered by the grade of 
certificate which you already hold. 

Q. Am TI required to have “a recom- 
mend” to get a 2d grade certificate in 
W— county? 

A. The law is the same for all the 


counties. The superintendent may re- 


quire for every grade, some testimonial | 


as to character, from strangers, or some 
evidence as to success in teaching for a 
2d grade, or Ist. “A recommend ” is not 
explained, either in Webster or Worcester. 

Q. Lhold a 1st grade certificate, given 
Oct. ’73; do I need a new one from the 
present superintendent ? 

A. Not till Oct. ’75, unless he demands 
a re-examination, under Sec. 105. Other- 
wise, your certificate is good two years 
from date. 


Q. Can a county superintendent annul 


certificates by giving notice to that effect 
in the county papers? 

A. 
ficates only in the way provided in sec- 
tions 108 and 109. 

Q. 
back a certificate, a week or month ? 

A. Where a teacher has no right toa 
certificate, until examination takes place, 
dating back does not seem to be justifi- 
able. If it might be dated back a month, 
it might be six months or a year. 

Q. Has a county superintendent any 
authority to license teachers without any 
examination ? 


No authority is given to a county su-| 
perintendent to issue a certificate without | 


any examination as to the qualifications 
of the applicant. In the most extreme 
case, some questions could be sent and 
answers returned through a third party. 
Q. Can I properly refuse certain relig- 
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Can a county superintendent date | 
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|candidates for certificates. Those who 
| Can pass examination, under section 100, 
| are entitled to a certificate. The remedy 
|for a violation of section 3 of article 10 
|of the constitution (school code, p. 4), is 
| of a different nature from refusing a cer- 
| tificate. It is not to be assumed that any 
| person will violate his trust. If he does 
| 30, he is not a suitable person to be em- 
ployed in the public schools. 

Q. Am I obliged to go to the “house” 
| or place where such persons reside, to 
| give them examination ? 
| A. No discrimination for or against 
|) any class of persons should be shown, on 
account of religion, race or position. All 
regular examinations must be public, and 
in the appointed districts and places. Pri- 
vate examinations may be granted for 
good reasons, as for instance sickness or 
unavoidable absence, 

Q. Is non-attendance upon an insti- 
tute a sufficient reason for refusing an ex- 
| amination or certificate ? 

A. Not in itself; the absence may be 
necessary and reasonable. Good teachers 
will of course desire to attend, and will 
attend, so far as practicable, but of their 
ability to attend they are the judges, not 
the superintendent. Teachers are not 
obliged by law to attend institutes, but 
superintendents are thus obliged to ex- 
amine applicants and grant certificates, 
as occasion may require. It may be taken 
for granted, however, that no superintend- 
ent will act arbitrarily in such a matter, 
| since by so doing he will soon lose the 
‘confidence of the public and of. his 
| teachers. 
| 
| 








Q. Do you advise superintendents to 
endorse certificates from other counties ¢ 

A. They have no power todo so. (See 
| opinion of Attorney-General, p. 63, school 


| code.) 


> 
He who secures obedience through the 
| instrumentality of blows, is but a me- 
| chanic among educators; a sort of black- 


| 








ious persons called “ sisters” examination | smith, who forms his plastic iron shoes. 
for certificates, it being known or believed | He who, through personal power, induces 
that they will teach the catechism of their! ready submission and discipleship, is a 
church in their schools ? | professor, and his calling is a profession. 
A. No religious test can be applied to | —Nut. Teacher. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 





Those whose subscriptions expire with 
this number will please NOTIFY US IMME- 
DIATELY, if they do not wish to continue. 
We send Bills to all whose subscriptions 
appear to remain unpaid, for 1874, and 
request that the amount may be forward- 
ed without delay. This is a matter of 
simple justice, as we cannot pay our 
printing and paper bills, unless subscrib- 
ers and advertisers pay theirs. 





NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


From and after the 1st of January the 
law obliges us to pre-pay postage on the 
JOURNAL—unless the present Congress 
repeal the law before it goes into opera- 
tion, as some anticipate they may do. We 
shall cheerfully meet this additional ex- 
pense, in regard to all who pay their 
subscriptions. for 1875 in advance, but 
shall feel that it will be right to charge 
the postage in the bill to those who do 
not pay in advance. 





Semi-Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, at Madison, Dec. 28—30, 1874. 


PROGRAMME. 
MONDAY EVENING. 

7.—Opening Exercises. 

“‘ Examinations.’’—Prof. 
Prof. 8. R. Winchell. 

Discussion of the above Papers. 

Reports of Committees :—“ County Su- 
perintendency.”—Messrs. W. D. Parker, 
W. H. Chandler, A. O. Wright. 

Chartered Association.”—Messrs. W. H. 
Chandler, J. B. Pradt, A. F. North. 

Business. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

9.—‘ Training Schools in Connection 
with Normal Schools.”—Pres. G. 8. Albee. 

“The True Function of the College.”— 
Pres, A. L. Chapin. 

Discussion of the above Papers. 

Report of Committee on “Free Tuition 
in Higher and Professional Sehools.’— 
Pres. O. Arey, A. F. North, H. C. How- 
land, W. J. Waggoner. 


Zusiness. 
3—Vol. LV, No. 12. 





Alex. Kerr, 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 

7.—‘ Co-Education of the Sexes.”—Pres. 
W. C. Whitford. 

“What Not to Learn; and What to 
Learn.”—Pres. John Bascom. 

Discussion of the above Papers. 

Report of Committee on “ Educational 
Needs in the State.”—Messrs. C. F. Vie- 
bahn, E. A. Charlton, E. H. Sprague, and 
Miss Moody. 

Business. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

9.—“ Problems in the Management of 
Graded Schools.”—Prof. B. M. Reynolds. 

“Elementary Instructien.”—Prof. Robt. 
Graham. 

“ TIntermedia’e Schools.”—Prof. A. R. 
Cornwall. 

Report of Committee on ‘“ Academic 
Culture in State System.”’—Messrs. Ed- 
ward Searing, W. D. Parker, J. Q. Emery. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
7—“‘The Geological Survey.”—Prof. 
T. C. Chamberlin. 

Discussion: ‘“ How Far May the State 
Provide Education for her Children at 
Public Cost?”—Messrs. A. Salisbury, 8. 
Shaw, N. C. Twining, O. R. Smith. 

Report of Committee on “ Feasibility of 
adopting a course of study, and work for 
a term of years, for Teachers’ Institutes.” 
—Messrs. D. McGregor, W. H. Chandler, 
J. H. Terry. 

RAILWAY AND HOTEL SPECIAL RATES. 

The Green Bay and Minnesota Railway 


‘will sell round trip tickets at sixty per 


cent. of full fare. 

The Wisconsin Valley Railway will sell 
half-fare tickets each way on presentation 
of a certificate from county or city super- 
intendent. 

The Milwaukee, Lake Shore and West- 
ern R’y will charge full fare to Milwaukee 
and grant one-fifth fare return tickets. 

The Vilas House will entertain at $2.00 
a day. 

The Park Hotel will entertain at $1.25 
to $3.00 a day. 

The Capital House will entertain at 
$1.00 to $1.25 a day. 

Hotels will charge extra for fires. Pri- 
vate boarding houses will entertain at 
usual prices. 
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That all may attend the meetings of 
the Superintendents, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday afternoons, Dec. 29—380, there will 
be no sessions of the Association. 

But three Railways have granted special 
rates. Observe, however, that the present 
regular rates are very near the former 
special rates. On this account therefore 
none need necessarily be kept from at- 
tendance. The business of the meeting 
is of a character that demands the atten- 
tion of progressive school men. A gen- 
eral attendance is solicited. 

J. Q. Emery, President. 

A. J. Hutton, Secretary. 

B. M. Reynoups, Ch’n Ex. Com. 

W. D. Parker, Transpt’n Clerk. 
Dec. 1, 1874. 





THE CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There are many importaat and self-evi- 
dent reasons for at least an annual meet- 
ing of the County Superintendents. In 
the judgment of the State Superintendent 
there are now special and exceptional 
reasons for desiring aconvention of these 
officers, and one that shall represent, as 
fully as possible, all sections of the State. 
Several proposed and important changes 
in the relations of the Superintendents to 
the Department are contemplated and will 
be submitted for discussion. The follow- 
ing circular has recently been sent to 
County Superintendents, and it is hoped 
that they will respond by their presence 
as generally as circumstances will allow. 
The presence of City Superintendents, as 
well as those of Counties, is desired and 
invited: 


OFFICE OF SuP'T oF PuBLic INsTRUCTION, | 
Mapison, Noy. 24th, 1874. f 
Dear Srr:—A Convention of County Superin- 
tendents will be held at the Capitol, in Madison, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, Dec. 29th 
and 30th, 1874, at which you are earnestly invited 
to be present. Subjects of more than usual im- 
portance and interest will be presented for discus- 
sion and a large attendance is desired and expect- 
ed. Among the more important questions before 
the Convention will be the following: 
(1). Is a uniform State examination of Teachers, 
under asystem like the Canadian, desirable for 
Wisconsin? 


(2). Is Town uniformity in text-books desirable | 


and attainable? And should text-books be pur- 
chased by the Town and furnished to pupils free of 
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(This is 


expense, as school houses and tuition’ 
now a successful law in Maine). 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Madison, 
Dec. 28-30, 1874. No sessions on the afternoons of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, in order that Teachers 
may attend the above mectings of the Superin- 
tendents. Very truly yours, 

EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


DEBATING SCHOOLS, 


Winter, the season of less muscular, is, 
on the other hand, the season of more 
mental activity than any other. Whether 
the clear, cold air is better adapted to 
stimulate intellectual action, or whether 
there is simply more leisure for it, it is 
certain that in this latitude there is in 
winter more general activity and growth 
of mind than in all the other seasons com- 
bined. The schools are now fuller than 
at any othertime. There is more diligent 
reading of papers and books. Lectures 
are more numerous and better attended. 
All kinds of literary and semi-literary so- 
cieties now flourish. 

The season and these attendant facts 
and reflections have led us to meditate a 
brief article on village and country De- 
bating Schools. We have always held 
these in high esteem. We refer not so 
much to literary societies in which the 
exercises consist largely of previously 
prepared papers or declamations, but to 
the practice of extemporaneous discus- 
sion,—good, old fashioned Debating 
Schools. 

A knowledge of parliamentary rules, 
the readiness, fluency and self possession 
in speaking to an assemblage of people 
that come only from practice, the 
habit of investigating subjects which 
one is expected to discuss in public,— 
these are attainments and accomplish- 
ments every way admirable and useful. 
And they are within the reach of almost 
all. No faculty is more easily cultivated 





\by habitual exercise than specch, and, 
| , 
under certain wise restrictions, the culti- 
vation of no other faculty is so largely 
| : : steele 
|productive of good to the individual. 
| Speech is the flower of thought. Thought 
| I t=] > 
/cannot attain a good growth without it. 
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To speak well is to think well, and one 
cannot think well unless he often puts his 
thoughts into: speech, oral or written. 
And it is much easier for most persons to 
reach the accomplishment of good ex- 
temporaneous speaking than good writ- 
ing. 

To read, to investigate, to think for 
the purpose of tilking is an admirable 
means of self-education. Henry Clay 
was a finely educated man, although his 
“school days,” so called, were limited to 
a few weeks or months. He educated 
himself by reading books, carefully, 
critically, for the express purpose of af- 
terwards talking upon the subjects he had 
read. He was a diligent attendant and 
member of a Debating Club, where, per- 
haps, his ambition was originally fired ; 
but his first extemporized speeches were, 
as he asserted, often addressed to an au- 
dience of cows and horses in a barn, or 
to one less animate in a cornfield or forest. 
He declared that in early life he contin- 
ued for years the practice of daily reading 
some “subject” and then of discoursing 
thereon to such an audience as we have 
mentioned. To this practice he largely 
ascribed that wonderful power of ready, 
luminous and fascinating speech that 
made him the most attractive if not the 
most powerful orator of his time. 

“ Improve then,” said he when address- 
ing the students of a Law School, “the 
advantages you here enjoy. Let not a 
day pass without exercising your power | 
of speech. There is no power like that 
of oratory. Cesar controlled men by 
exciting their fears or'stimulating their 
passions; Cicero by convincing their 
judgment and captivating their affections. 
The influence of the one perished with 
its author; that of the other continues to 
this day.’ We quote from memory, but 





we think with substantial accuracy. 

Let the opportunities which the pres-| 
ent Winter will afford for Debating | 
Schools be improved. Let the young 
men of the villages and country districts | 
organize societies, adopt a bricf but effi- 
cient Constitution and Code of By-Laws, 
make all their proceedings conform 
strictly to parliamentary rules, choose 
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such subjects for discussion as will be 
interesting and profitable without engen- 
dering ill feeling, and then throw all their 
energies into investigation, preparation, 
and discussion. 

We know some country districts in 
which these Debating Societies are as 
perennial as the season; and they are dis- 
tricts in which not only as a cause, but as 
a result, intelligence abounds to an unu- 
sual degree. There the most papers and 
books are read, ideas are at a premium, 
and life is more enjoyable and successful. 

The teacher is often the proper person 
to inaugurate the enterprise we are com- 
mending. If the society be properly 
conducted it will prove a benefit both to 
himself and his school. Weknow where- 
of we affirm, for years ago when we taught 
in country and village districts, we deem- 
ed a Debating Society essential to our 
Winter’s happiness and success. Fra- 
grant memories of those discussions—the 
leading and most attractive events of the 
neighborhood—linger and are cherished. 

O teachers and young men and maid- 
ens of villages and country districts and 
towns, dedicate as little as possible of this 
Winter to frivolity and mere amusement, 
or to idleness. Give it rather to self-cul- 
tivation, to such reading, thinking, writ- 
ing and talking as will make you intel- 
lectually and morally stronger and wiser 
and happier. 

Thus saith the State Superintendent. 


Tue River Falls Normal School build- 
ing is enclosed and the furnaces are in 
position. This is all that was provided 
for and anticipated during the present 
year, and insures its easy completion in 
time for the opening of the school, Sept. 
1st, 1875. We learn from those who have 
recently inspected the structure that the 
work thus far done is of a very superior 
character. Al] ourreaders may not know 
that this new Normal building is much 
larger than any of the other three. The 
popular confidence and patronage that 
have filled the others to overflowing, and 
even rendered large additions necessary, 
fully justify the Board in adopting a gen- 


|erous scale of size and convenience in 


this last enterprise. 
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We do not grudge to the Normal 
Schools their magnificent million dollar 
foundation fund, nor their stately and pal- 
atial buildings. The money is invested 
for a noble purpose, and the buildings 
have not a whit too much of size, beauty 
or convenience. The school buildings of 
the State ought to possess these virtues 
largely. But when we go from these 
richly built and dowered structures 
to the poverty and inconvenience, and 
threadbare shabbiness, and positive un- 
healthiness of the chief building of the 
State University, we feel ashamed and 
pained and provoked. 

Oh, the unwisdom of the elder days, 
when the State allowed the friltering 
away of an inheritance that might have 
to-day been counted even by millions; 
that might have to-day made the Normal 
Schools poor in comparison with a 
thrice-wealthy University; that might 
to-day have provided for the latter regal 
buildings and appliances, and made it 
more than the peer of the greatest State 
University in America, the pride of our 
sister Michigan! 

The fearful mistake—blunder—ought 
never to have been made; yet it is useless 
simply to mourn over it. It is better to 
believe that the State can and will yet re- 
pair the mistake. The University is still 
comparatively poor. The State is now 
comparatively rich and great. Lands 
that a wise guardianship would have lo- 
cated and kept for an increased value, 
were sold at a merely nominal price, and 
have been supporting nearly a generation 
of tax-payers. 

If any one doubts the need—imminent, 
pressing need—of the new Hall of Sci- 
ence, for which the Regents will this 
winter ask the state to provide, let him 
visit the University during class hours, 
and sce for himself the crowded and in- 
convenient rooms, breathe the air that no 
available means can keep respirable and at 
the same time comfortable for five con- 
secutive minutes; and observe the gener- 
ally inadequate accommodations for the 
throng of students now over-crowding 
the solitary building that so poorly at- 
tempts to provide at once recitation 
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rooms, laboratories, cabinet rooms, libra- 
ry, chapel, and one knows not what else, 
within its own fearfully and wonderfully 
made labyrinths. 

The Faculty of the University is a 
strong one. The students are earnest and 
multitudinous. The number now enroll- 
edin the regular classes is much greater 
than ever before in its history. The in- 
stitution is in process of vigorous growth. 
The people may confide in it—do confide 
in it—for it is crowded to repletion with 
students from all parts of the state. The 
question is, will the state adequately pro- 
vide the additional accommodations. now 
urgently demanded by the increased and 
increasiug prosperity of their University. 


In the lecture which Senator Schurz is 
this winter delivering—‘ Educational 
Problems ’—he is not only again justify- 
ing his great and unique fame as a schol- 
ar and orator, in a country and lan- 
guage not his own, but he is especially 
attracting the attention and winning the 
gratitude of the educational men of the 
conntry. In choosing the above subject, 
and in his admirable treatment of the 
theme, he shows independence, a thor- 
ough knowledge of human nature, and a 
large comprehension of the character of 
the “ problems” he discusses. We shall 
give in our January issue an abstract of 
the lecture as recently printed in the New 
York Tribune. 

We look upon Mr. Schurz as the ablest 
man now in the United States Senate. 
His senatorial career has been a contin- 
ued and brilliant, yet solid success. He 
finely illustrates the value of culture. 
But in him are combined, in a remarka- 
ble degree, both German scholarship and 
the American, practical, faculty. He is by 
no means a mere theorist and rhetorician. 
Admirable as a scholar, he is no less.ad- 
mirable for his common sense. This is 
no where better illustrated than in the 
lecture to which we have referred. 

We speak in no sense as a partisan, but 
believe we represent the sentiments of in- 
telligent, fair-minded men of all parties, 
when we say that the loss of Carl Schurz 
from the Senate he so conspicuously 
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adorns, will be a national misfortune. 
We hope, even against hope, that Missouri 
will forget party considerations, and so 
far honor the man and herself and the 
nation at large, as to add another six 
years to the term that has been long 
enough for the Senator’s glory, but too 
short for the good of the country. 





THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


We call special attention to the excel- 
lent programme of the approaching meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In order that we might print this 
complete we have delayed for a few days 
the publication of the present issue. We 
hope there will be a large attendance. 

While all but two or three railways 
have refused to grant special rates, the 
present reduced legal rates are, as Presi- 
dent Emery intimates, so near the former 
special ones, that we feel sure this refusal 
will have no effect upon the attendance. 

The semi-annual meeting of last winter 
was one of much interest. Judging from 
the names and topics upon the programme, 
from the wise arrangement that per- 
mits every one to attend all the sessions 
of both conventions (Teachers and Super- 
intendents), and from certain signs in 
the air indicating a purpose to seek leg- 
islative sanction for some important pro- 
jected changes in the School Law, we in- 
fer that the approaching meetings will at 
least lack none of the interest of those 
held last winter. 





THosE who heard Dr. Chapin read be- 
fore the July meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, the wise, earnest, and 
impressive words we herewith fitly pub- 
lish as our leading article, will not need 
to be reminded that they are worth their 
perusal and preservation in these pages. 
To those of our readers who were not 
present we cannot better commend them 
than in the words of another college 
president, whe sat near us during the 
reading, and, when urged to participate 
in a discussion of the paper, said quietly 
but earnestly, “No. It is too good to 
disewss.”” 


Miscellany. 


sula within a few brief years! 
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WE are under obligations to Prof. 8. H. 
Carpenter, of the University, for an ar- 
ticle on “ Public Instruction in Italy,” 
translated by him for the JourNAL from 
the Revue Des Deux Mondes. Our read- 
ers will find it a source of both interest 
and surprise. What marvellous changes 
have been wrought in this classic penin- 
What bet- 
ter proof of its regeneration, and augury 
of a re-established greatness worthy of its 
ancient fame, than the figures and facts 
given in the article we print? Italy re- 
united, fostering popular education, med- 
itating a compulsory school law, support- 
ing 104 Normal Schools with over 6,000 
pupils, and then, too, the girls beating 
the boys in the intellectual race!! Shades 
of the Past! Is it credible? Are we 
awake, or is it a vision of sleep? We 
just wish we could get back into child- 
hood for an hour or so to know how it 
seems to find such facts in our geography 
and to study a picture of Jerusalem with 
a Railroad Depot. But then these things 
are probably as much ordinary matters of 
fact to the school boy of to-day as was to 
us in those other years the “Australian on 
his log,” clothed only in sunshine, but 
illustrating the “best society” of the 
Third Continent,—or the “Indians gath- 
ering wild rice” in the far away territory 
of Wisconsin. 


Tue Normal School Fund reached on 
the 80th day of September, 1874, accord- 
ing to the recently published report of 
Secretary Doyle, the handsome sum 
of $973,806.34, an increase during the 
previous year of over $55,000. The next 
annual report of the Secretary will un- 
doubtedly represent this fund as beyond 
one million dollars. The responsibility 
to the State of the Board that controls 
the income of such an amount is no light 
one. 


THE number of Graded school graduates 
whoentered the State University at the be- 
ginning of the present collegiate year was 
42. Those thus entering the two previous 
years were 11 in 1872, and 36 in 1873. 
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We have recently visited and spent | 


some time at each of the State Normal | 
Schools, examining somewhat closely | 


into the everyday work of teachers and | 
Such examination we had not! 
before had the opportunity of making, ! 


pupils. 


except once briefly at Whitewater. 

It is not our intention to print here 
aught of the copious notes of what we 
saw and thought, taken in ourrecent visil. 
We can simply say that the first im- 


pressions we received months before. 


from these noble schools, and which were | 
printed in the July number of the Jour- 
NAL, are now convictions. In a general 
way we could add little to what we then 
wrote. In specific directions we hope 


ere long, in proper time and place, to say | 


something more. 





Ricuotanp County.—A Four Weeks | 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


i First STEPS IN GENERAL History. By 


ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., author of “ First 

Steps in English Literature, "etc. New 

York: Hurd & Hougton. 385pp. 16mo. 

Mr. Gilman has aterse and felicitous 
style,well adapted to the task undertaken, 
'which is almost as difficult as to write 
| the Lord’s Prayer on your thumb nail. 
‘Ancient History is photographed in 57 
i small pages, and more than half the book 
is occupied with the great facts of Mod- 
ern History. The book is well calculated 
to give the young a taste for historical 
reading, and the auther indicates many 
directions in which it can be gratified. 
!We did not think when we took this 


|charming little book in hand that so 
{much could be so well said in so little 
space. 


Institute was held for this county, at) 


Richland Center, commencing August 34d. | 
The spirit which animated it, and the re- | 
sults which attended it, are pretty well | 
indicated in the following resolutions, | 


passed at the close: 

Resolved, That as members of this In-| 
stitute we have received such benefit from | 
the instructions given here as would be 
impossible for us sto obtain in the same } 
time from any other source within our | 
reach, and we heartily recommend all | 
persons who desire to teach intelligently | 
and successfully to attend Institutes 
whenever held. 


Resolved, That we go forth from this | 


Institute feeling better qualified for the 
teachers’ work, 
termination to do more and better work 
wherever called to labor. 

Resolred, That our thanks are tendered 
to Prof. Whitford for his instructive lec- 
ture, to Mrs. Eastland and Miss E. Dag- 
gett for their suggestive and encouraging 
essays; to Messrs. Thayer, Earthman and 
Parker for their zealous labors in our be- 
half; to the Baptist Society for the use of 
its church, and to the Presbyterian Soci- 
ety for the use of its organ. 





Tue State Superintendent has appoint- 
ed Thomas Clark, of Superior, County 
Superintendent of Schools of Douglas 
county, in place of Dr. J. 8. Graham, re- 
signed. Mr. Clark is District Attorney 
elect of that county. This is the fifth va- 
cancy thus filled during the present year. 


and with the honest de- | 


A Scnoo. History or GERMANY: From 
the Earliest Period to the Establishment 
of the German Empire, in 1871. By 
BayarpD Taytor. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 608 pp. 12 mo. 
Anything written by Bayard Taylor 

| will attract attention. We think his forte 

is as a traveler—and a delightful writer 
of Travels. The present book is not one 

| of original and profound research, but a 
; graphic condensed narrative, based on 
| the recent works of Dittmar, Von Rochau 
‘and David Muller, and something of the 
writer’s usual vivacity of style is intro- 
|duced. Mr. Taylor, by his familiarity 
jand warm sympathies with Germany, is 
| peculiarly adapted to the task he has un- 
idertaken, and has executed it well. 
| Rightly conceiving that the History of 
| Germany is not so much the history of a 
| nation as of a race, he has given as lucid 
a narrative as the complexity of the sub- 
ject admits, and has avoided the childish 
| style of some writers of school histories. 
| Some directions are given for the pronun- 
| ciation of German names, when not con- 
ventionally settled on Englsh usage, and 
maps and illustrations are freely intro 
duced. Upon the illustrations we can 
bestow very slight praise. We hope the 
next edition will exhibit an improvement 
in this respect. 











Book Notices. 


MOoNTEITH’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
and MONTEITH’s COMPREHENSIVE 
Groarapuy. A. 8. Barnes & Co.; 
New York and Chicago. 

The latter of these excellent geogra 
phies was appropriately noticed in the 
JOURNAL several months ago. It was de- 
signed by the author to be adapted to 
pupils of every grade, to contain within 
the moderate limits of a single book all 
the geographical knowledge needed by 
ordinary pupils. It was the interminable 
“series”’—against which everybody was 
rebelling—boiled down into a much 
smaller and equally palatable dose. The 
plan and the execution were both excel- 
lent. One would suppose the boys and 
girls and teachers and parents all satisfied. 

But no, the most juvenile geographers 
were not satisfied. Little voices from the 
schools piped for something smaller and 
more “elementary,” and we think that in 
the former of the above books Mr. Mon- 
teith has so exactly met their needs that 
he can now, after finished conquests, and 
with coffers overflowing with tribute, 
“live happily and comfortably all the 
rest of his days.” 

The little book has all, and even more 
than all the modern improvements for 
teaching geography by means of pictures, 
maps, charts, diagrams, map drawing and 
blackboard exercises. Everything that 
can interest and instruct appears to be in, 
and everything that is wearisome, or use- 
less, or both, is judiciously omitted. We 
are altogether pleased with the work and 
commend it to teachers and school boards. 





THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ Montuy. A. 
8. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 
The first number of this new journal 

fully meets our expectations. Itisbound 

to be a success. How could it be other- 
wise with the material and business re- 
sources of its publishers, united with the 
sparkling intellectual and editorial abil- 
ity, and the good sense withal, of tae 
late editor of the Chicago Teacher? We 
hope the publishers will realize their 
hope of 50,000 subscribers. Terms $1.00 
a year; 75 cents, if received before January 
Ist, 1875. @ 


| Youngest Readers.”’ 
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Tue Nursery for December completes 
the sixteenth volume or fourth year of 
this capital “Monthly Magazine for 
We speak advisedly 
when we say that the plan and execution 
of this little publication are worthy of 
the highest praise. It is, for children 
from three or four to twelve, a monthly 
source of delight and instruction. Its 
articles are admirably adapted and graded 
to their capacities and the pictures are 
numerous and in the best style of the en- 
graver’s art. To our own brace of boys, 
4 and 8, its monthly visits are events look- 
ed forward to with impatience and thor- 
oughly enjoyed when at hand. We can- 
not commend the Nursery too highly for 
the little folks. Terms $1.00 a year, free 
of postage. Send this amount to the pube 
lishers and get the volumes for 1875, with 
the last two numbers of 1874 free. The 
latter will be appreciated by the young- 
sters as Christmas presents. Or send 10 
cents for aspecimen copy. Address John 
L. Shorey, publisher, 836 Bromfield street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sr. Nrcno.as for December is, as usual, 
brimfull of interest for not only the 
youngest readers and hearers, but also for 
the old boys and girls,—say up to the age 
of about 70. Charles Dudley Warner 
says of it what is precisely the truth: 
“ Never before, I think, has so much lit- 
erary and artistic talent co-operated in the 
service of children, and I will not resist 
the hearty impulse to say to you that you 
have made the best magazine for children 
of all ages I have ever seen; it is even 
more entertaining for grown people than 
some of the quarterlies. * * * I do 
not see how it can be made any better, 
and if children don’t like it I think it is 
time to begin to change the kind of chil- 
dren in this country.” Subscription price 
$3.00 a year, postage paid. Address 
Scribner & Co., 654 Broodway, N. Y. 

fo ger ee 

THERE is this difference between wis- 
dom and happiness. He that thinks 
himself the happiest man, really is so; 
but he who thinks himself the wisest, is 
generally the greatest fool. 


‘ 
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THE WESTERN FarMER,published in this 
city by Messrs. Morrow & Bro., is one of 
the best Agricultural papers we read. 
is edited with much ability and good 
taste, and is worth to any practical farm- 
er'many times the small cost of subscrip- 
tion. We read it as regularly, as thor- 
oughly,-and with as much satisfaction, of 
its kind, as we do the Nution, that intel- 
lectual prince of American papers, which 
has been about as necessary to our men- 
tal, as food to our physical well-being. 
The pure Agriculture of the Farmer 


has of an evening a wonderfully sedative | 
iture not filled by any other magazine. 
‘Its stories are not 
; wholesome reading, and fuis is important. 


influence upon our feelings, harrassed by 
the anxieties and labors of the day. 

It is one of the good omens of the 
present that the Agricultural literature 
of the country is so excellent and so 
widely appreciated. The number, the 
high character and the large circulation 
of purely Agricultural periodicals in the 
United States are surprising, and one of 
the facts that induce us not yet to despair 
of the Republic, notwithstanding sundry 
other inauspicious signs. 


It | 
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Liprrncort’s MaGazInE.—The Decem- 
ber number, completing the fourteenth 
volume of this delightful monthly, is 
here, bearing upon the face of it unmis- 
'takable indications of constant and con- 
'fident improvement, and a growing suc- 
cess. Lippincott’s is one of the most cos- 
mopolitan of our American magazines, 
and under its present energetic manage- 


| ment is strengthening itself in the minds 


of the people every year. It is American, 
but not sectional or partisan. It is rap- 
idly securing for itself an enviable indi- 
viduality, and filling a place in our litera- 


’ 


- attractive but 


Our Monthly Gossip is always full of 
happy selections. The book criticisms 
are able and discriminating, and with this 
number the fourteenth volume reaches 
its completion, with every indication of 
future prosperity. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Oo., Philadelphia, at $4.00 
a year, postage free. Now is the time to 





subscribe. 
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No. XXII. Bayard Taylor. (Letters 
Egypt and Iceland, in sheet form only.) 
Tyndall, Huxley, Owen, McCosh. 

Price by mail, postpaid, in sheet form, 10 cents 
each; in Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

FIFTEEN EXTRAS FOR $1.00 
Send for full catalogue, with contents of each 


number. Address 
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AWARDED TO E. STEIGER 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. _ 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s 


will be 


9 


[EDUCATIONAL and 


Whitney, Higginson, Elliott, Lover- 
ing, Le Conte, Marsh, Hunt, ete., ete. | 


COLLECE LIST. 


: Only List, of the kind, published in the United 
States. For ADVERTISING RATES, send to 


T. D. KELLOGG, 
General Advertising Agent and Printers’ Supplies, 
5 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y. §377 P.O. BOX 5,740. 


School Teacher! 


| You can double your salary by selling ** The Cen- 
| tennial Gazetteer of the United States,”? even- 
'ings, Saturdays and during vacation. The book 
contains information o{ great value to yourself, 
| your pupils and their parents. For particulars, 
address ZIEGLER & MCCURDY, Chicago, II. 





S\ Kiddle ana Schem’s 
Cyclopedia of Education 


published by E. Steiger. 


German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French Series, and 


Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by their extenstre introduction 


{without the aid of any Agents 


into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other cities—a'so to Douai’s Rational Readers, 
Reffelt’s Arithmetics, Schedier's Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and 
Kindergarten Gifis.—German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free, 


No Agents in the field. 


E, Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str, NEW YORK. 





